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A PROGRAM FOR THE EMPLOYED YOUTH OF 
THE COUNTRY 


(Prepared by a group of instructors at Harvard Summer School) 


[As published in the New York World] 


What shall we do with our youth when 
they want to go to work and seem no 
longer to be deriving benefit from the 
schools? Some say, “Send them to 
work.” Others say, “Keep them in 
school.” What is the minimum age at 
which any child should be allowed to 
engage in industry or business regard- 
less of his desires or talent? Some say 
13 or 14, others 15 or 16. What kind 
of work shall he be allowed to do when 
he is ready to do any work at all? Some 
say, “Almost any kind of work.” 
Others say, “It should be highly re- 
stricted.” These opinions are embodied 
in the programs of organizations and in 
legislative proposals. The proposed 
Child Labor Amendment to the consti- 
tution has its staunch supporters and its 
active, and thus far triumphant, ene- 
mies. The program of the National 
Manufacturers Association is acclaimed 
loudly by some and denounced by 
others. Assuming sincerity and intelli- 
gence on both sides of the controversy, 
there emerges an honest difference of 
opinion which requires reconcilement. 


A suggestive program. In an effort to 
approach the problem from a new angle 
and to conserve the interests of youth 
in a realistic world, a group of instruc- 
tors in the Harvard Summer School has 
drawn up a program which it is hoped 
will approximate the desires of all 
those who are interested in progressive 
and efficient education. The Harvard 
Group sees the problem as a coopera- 
tive task for the employers and the pub- 
lic, the guiding principles being found in 
vocational advisement, placement, edu- 
cation and promotion. The Group not 
only lays down general principles but 
it dictates specific lines of action in 
fields which have already been explored. 
The methods are not new or untried. 
The technique is drawn partly from in- 
dustry where personnel management has 
learned many lessons in the latter years, 
and partly from up-to-date schools 
where the traditional curriculum has 
not doomed the pupil to be crushed un- 
der the dead hand of the past. 

The Harvard instructors show that if 
industry or business wants to utilize the 
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skill, the training, and the good charac- 
ter of youth, the employer must supply 
educators with a detailed analysis of 
the requirements of industry and busi- 
ness, not with generalizations as to 
“honesty, integrity, loyalty to the job” 
and the like. More than that, he must 
provide opportunity for the skills de- 
veloped and for the advancement of the 
worker. On the other hand, educators, 
if they claim that they prepare youth 
for “life,” must be alive themselves, 
they must know life, and be thoroughly 
familiar with industry and commerce. 
Can the age be set? The Harvard 
Group make no pronouncement on the 
matter of the age of entrance to profit- 
able work, but they have not ignored 
it. They feel that there has been too 
much wrangling about the mere matter 
of age and not enough attention has 
been paid to what happens to the chil- 
dren. The educational people, on the 


one hand, have not modified the curricu- 


lum fast enough in the direction of mak- 
ing it prepare for the various activities 
of modern life, and as a result some 
children held in school learn habits of 
idleness and failure. It is, therefore, 
not true to state that mere staying in 
school is an unmixed blessing, not to 
argue that raising the age without im- 
proving the curriculum is socially ad- 
vantageous. On the other hand, the 
educational possibilities of mere work 
and any kind of work have been over- 
stressed, and it is time that students of 
child welfare should know exactly what 
goes on in the job in comparison with 
the opportunities which the school sys- 
tem is able to offer. It seemed to the 
group, therefore, that no decision as to 
the relative age of school and work on 
any particular age level can be deter- 
mined without a genuine attempt to 
have the public and the employer do 
what needs to be done to make the en- 


trance upon work better. When a pro- 
gram of real guidance is put into opera 
tion, it will then appear whether or not 
an extension of the full-time progran 
or the half-time program of work and 
school, or a full-time program of work 
will be best in the case of an individ- 
ual. 

Function of continuation school. The 
Harvard Group holds that workers 
should be assured counseling and guid 
ance and that such assurance will come 
about through the support by the publi: 
and the employers of continuation 
schools, but the Group insists that the 
continuation school must not use its 
time for the mere extension of ordinary 
school work but “to give every pupil 
the help that each needs most regarding 
all such things as his job, his health, his 
savings, his interests, his recreation, his 
personal improvement, his future, and 
his citizenship.” It is believed that 
“personal service and group conferences 
with learners should take the place oi 
lectures, class drills, and written exam- 
inations, and thinking about matters 
with which they are concerned should 
take the place of fact cramming.” 

Stress is laid upon the fact that the 
schools have great responsibilities 
they are really democratic. They must 
serve the needs of those who have leit 
the full-time school. The schools must 
carry on not only the activities of the 
continuation school, but must include in 
its organization day extension classes, 
apprentice classes, evening extensio1 
classes,—classes, in fact, for any grou| 
of workers who can benefit from then 

The proposals of the Harvard Grou; 
are of interest and importance not on!) 
because they sound a new note in dea! 
ing with the problem of the adolescen' 
but because of the wide experience an 
professional status of those who pr 
pose the program. Dr. Richard D. A 
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\ssistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Providence, R. I., has within a few 
years developed a system of guidance 
in the Providence schools, which has in 
it a number of unique factors which 
tend to eliminate much of the waste at- 
tendant upon the work of many school 
systems. The book which he is writing 
upon the subject is expected to have 
a profound effect upon educational 
thought. Francis L. Bacon, Principal of 
the Evanston, Ill., High School, and 
President of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, is an au- 
thority on secondary education. Dr. 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Director 
of the Personnel Research Federation, 
has made an intimate study of employ- 
ment relations, and is co-author of 
Bingham and Freyd’s “Employment 
Psychology.” Professor John M. 
Brewer, Director of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance of the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard, has 
through his writings, and teachings, ex- 
erted a widespread influence over pro- 
gressive educational activities through- 
out the country. Many of his students 
are conducting guidance programs in 
many large communities. He is au- 
thor of “The Vocational Guidance 
Movement,” has edited “Case Studies 
in Vocational Guidance,” has edited and 
re-written parts of Gowin and Wheat- 
ley’s “Occupation,”’ and is responsible 
for many magazine articles on educa- 
tion. Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Princi- 
pal of the East Side Continuation 
School, in New York City, has, since he 
has been in charge of the school, had 
more than 100,000 adolescent workers 
under his supervision. He is author of 
“Day Schools for Young Workers.” Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser, Director of Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, was for- 
merly Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and was 


largely responsible for the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Law which gives Fed- 
eral aid to the states where vocational 


education is carried on. He is co-author 


of Prosser and Allen’s “Vocational Edu- 
cation in a Democracy,” and is editor of 
the Century Co. vocational series of 


texts. 
The full text of the Harvard Group’s 
program follows: 


A PROGRAM FOR EMPLOYED YOUTH 


As a result of a series of conferences, 
a group of instructors at the Harvard 
Summer School of 1928 find themselves 
in agreement upon these statements as 
defining at least the essentials of a pro 
gram for the conservation of employed 
youth. 

We realize that vocational guidance 
and training for employed youth is but 
one part of the very large problem of 
preparing them for life. It constitutes, 
nevertheless a greatly needed form of 
service and a much neglected one for 
it involves 1,500,000 youth who leave 
the full-time school each year to go to 
work. These principles are proposed in 
the hope they may on the one hand, en- 
courage progressive employers to a more 
effective building up and conserving of 
the well-being of the youth in their em- 
ploy, and on the other hand, may en- 
courage school systems toward the or- 
ganization of more effective plans for 
the fostering of these youthful citizens 
who are at work. 

I. The Main Problem. Whatever 
may be the policy of the various states 
regarding the school attendance of 
young people and the conditions of their 
employment, one of the most vital tasks 
before the country is that of conserving 
workers under 18 years of age. Much 
of this task has to do with the problems 
involved in their adjustment to the de- 
mands and opportunities of vocational 
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life and particularly to vocational ad- 
visement, placement, education, and 
promotion. 

II. Joint Responsibility of Commu- 
nity, State, and Employers. Neither the 
community nor the State nor the em- 
ployer has solved these problems. They 
can be solved properly only by some 
constructive program in which all par- 
ticipate, each doing what the other can- 
not do efficiently. 

III. The Main Aims in This Coopera- 
tion Should Be: 

1. To assist and develop the proc- 
esses of adjusting and readjust- 
ing youth under 18 years of age 
to vocational life and to chang- 
ing conditions therein. 

2. The organization under one ad- 
ministrative direction of existing 
and essential factors bearing on 
the problem. 


The Employer's Part 
I. In such a cooperation, we believe 
that these services constitute the 
minimum of what the employer 
and associations of employers 
should do: 

Il. Draw up the job specifications for 
each of the major occupations of 
a concern, a community, or a state, 
and cover in them at least these 
points for each job: name, descrip- 
tion, physical requirements, men- 
tal abilities, in reading, writing, 
speaking, and figuring, practical 
science, drawing or other applied 
art, trade skill, technical knowl- 
edge and ability, and any special 
and personal qualifications pecu- 
liar to the job. These jobs should 
also be grouped so as to classify 
together those making about the 
same demands on workers. This 
would greatly simplify the requisi- 
tions for workers made by em- 


ployers on placement agencies 

III. Establish the following additional 
information about occupations in 
a systematic and reliable way: 

1. A wage scale giving the max- 
imum and minimum wage for 
each occupation. 

2. The seasonal character of the 
occupation. 

3. The conditions of apprentice- 
ship, old or new, where either 


is used. 
4. And the numbers normally 
employed. 
IV. Up-Grade employments by taking 
these steps: 


1. Defining the lines of promo- 
tion from one job to another 
job or jobs and do this for 
different lines of business and 
for each plant. 

2. Clearly indicate by charting 
them the lines of promotion 
from one job to another job 
or jobs. 

3. But make it clear that every 
line so charted is the possible 
or customary line only when 
promotions occur and when 
those otherwise eligible are 
competent. 

V. Conserve the working force of the 
business in these ways: 

1. Make available to any worker 
on his request all the fore- 
going information. 

2. Use greater care and dis- 
crimination in selecting new 
workers. 

3. Give more systematic effort 
to the training of new 
workers and of old workers 
for new jobs. 

4. And set up inside the plant 
a definite and systematic 
plan for placing, advising, 
improving and promoting its 
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own workers which will help 
them to make the most of 


port the proposition that the 
schools should provide youth 


tonal 
iS in themselves. before they go to work with 
VI. Cooperate with the public advise- opportunities for training in 
max. ment and placement service inside the dominant industries of 
E lor or outside the regular school sys- the community. 
tem by these means: . Set up voluntary schemes 
the 1. Provide this agency or agen- through part-time classes 
cies with all the fore-going which are operated by the 
ice- information. schools or by employers or 
ther 2. As new jobs are created sup- associations of employers for 
ply this agency or agencies the extension training of ap- 
any with similar information prentices and other youth 
bearing on each job. employed in skilled occupa 
Ng 3. Call upon this agency or tions. 
agencies for such specific in- . Support public evening ex- 
mo- formation as is necessary in tension classes for the benefit 
her order that the employer may of adults engaged in indus- 
lor determine whether any appli- trial or commercial employ- 
and cant meets the requirements ments, which will extend 
. of an available job. their knowledge and skill for 
ing 4. Make known to the responsi- their present jobs or for pro- 
ion ble school authorities the motion, or for changing proc- 
job ways in which applicants for esses and demands. 
jobs fail to meet demands in 
Pry order that the advisement The Part of the State and Local 
ble and placement service of the Community 
en schools may be improved and 
en that the schools may better I. Before employment, through all 
ire fit young people for employ- such services by the schools as 
ment. these: 
he 5. Assist the follow-up service 1. Advisement concerning occu- 
of such agencies by furnish- pations. 
er ing information when re- . Tests to determine the grade 
i quested as to the success of and kind of ability of every 
individual workers in the youth, to be used for the pur- 
IS- plant. pose of advising him as to 
Ww VII. Cooperate in these additional ways which kind of employment 
with the schools: he should attempt. Such 
rt 1. Support and encourage con- tests to be retained and util- 
ed tinuation schools for em- ized only so far as their re 
s ployed young people as a sults, as checked by the ex- 
service already in existence. periences of actual employ- 
at 2. Help the school authorities to ment, show them to be relia- 
Ic improve their service to this ble. 
E, group. . Experiences in the full-time 


3. In centers of population sup- 





school to discover and train 
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different interests and apti- 

tudes. 

4. Special schools and classes to 
prepare those over 14 who 
desire it for advantageous en- 
trance into the major occu- 
pations of the community. 
Help in getting placed in a 
suitable job on leaving the 
full-time school. 

After employment has begun, an 
exercise of the supervisory power 
of the State in the discharge of its 
responsibility for the conservation 
of all youth—this exercise to take 
such forms as those outlined be- 
low: 

An advisement and _ placement 
service voluntary in_ character 
which will include these helps to 
young workers: 

1. A follow-up of the contact 
already established with the 
youth by the school. 

2. Help in obtaining employ- 
ment when out of work. 

3. Advice regarding his em- 
ployment problems and plan- 
ning his future. 

The use as a conservation devise of 
the general continuation school (as 
distinguished from the part-time 
extension class) in these ways: 

1. In those States where com- 
pulsory continuation classes 
are established, the program 
of adjusting the employed 
youth of such classes to vo- 
cational life should be organ- 
ized around these classes. 

2. Give every youth who has 
not already acquired it the 
necessary minimum ability to 
read, write, and figure—a 
service which in this country 
is seldom required for young 
workers, with the exception 


WwW 


of a comparatively few 
erates. 

. With this possible excep: 
use the time of such classes 
not for the mere extensio; 
ordinary school work, but 
give every pupil the help 1 
each needs most regarding 
such things as his job, 
health, his savings, his int: 
ests, his recreation, his per 
sonal improvement, his 
ture, and his citizenship 

4. Personal service and group 

conferences with learners 
should take the place of le: 
tures, class drills, and writ 
ten examinations, and think- 
ing about matters with which 
they are concerned should 
take the place of fact cram- 
ming. 


we 


V. Public school service for employ 


persons: 

1. Our schools will never be 
truly democratic until they 
serve the interests, aptitudes 
and needs of those who have 
left the full-time schools fo: 
employment. 

2. Provide day extension classes 
for the workers in the majo 
occupations of the commu- 
nity, which experience shows 
are necessary to render ser\ 
ice to such workers when 
they can take advantage of 
it, such as part-time classes 
cooperative classes, dull sea 
son classes, summer classes, 
winter classes. 

3. Offer to the community an 
extension service for any 


group of workers that can be 


secured for whom the pro- 
posed training will be helpful. 


4. Make a special effort to do 
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this in the case of all appren- 
ticeship schemes. 

5. Set up a system of evening 
extension classes supported 
in the main by public funds 
and provide such a class for 
any group of workers need- 
ing any kind of training for 
their present work for pro- 
motion or for changing proc- 
esses and demands. 

6. Make all the foregoing train- 
ing direct, specific, and use- 
able by the workers and in- 
sure its practicality by hav- 
ing committees from the oc- 
cupations inspect the work 
and suggest needed improve- 
ments in the service. 

VI. Cooperation of the State with com- 

merce and industry: 

1. Keep records and furnish in- 
formation on request from an 
employer, about any individ- 
ual under consideration for 
employment, covering such 
items as these: 

a. Physical development and 
characteristics. 

b. Ability and aptitudes as 
revealed by reliable tests 
which have been checked 
by the results of use. 

c. Last school grades and 
ratings for first two years. 

d. Information about an in- 
dividual as to striking in- 
cidents and typical acts 
which will help those em- 
ployed in placement and 
advisement service and 
employers to estimate his 
initiative, industry, out- 
put of energy, willingness 
to accept responsibility, 
emotional balance and 


w 


uw 
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ability to get aiong with 

people. 
Use the more accurate infor- 
mation furnished by industry 
already described to improve 
the educational and voca- 
tional advisement of youth 
before they enter employ 
ment and to improve the 
follow-up service of the 
schools for employed young 
persons. 
Set up effective working re- 
lations between the public 
agency or agencies responsi- 
ble for placement and advise- 
ment service and those re- 
sponsible in any plant for 
the employment (or promo- 
tion) of workers. 

Follow-up investigations 
should be made by the public 
agency responsible for place- 
ment and advisement in or- 
der to cordinate the informa- 
tion obtained from industries 
with that obtained from in- 
dividuals. 

Use these investigations to 
improve service by furnish- 
ing recommendations to em- 
ployers and workers on plant 
systems and correspondence 
instruction in connection with 
this system, and on the use 
of research methods for im- 
proving the system. 


VII. Features of a public advisement 
service for employed youth: 
1. Continuous contact between 


this service and the individ- 
ual after he leaves the full- 
time school and until! he be- 
comes 18 years of age. This 
contact should include coun- 
seling on promotion and his 
future as a workman and 
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help in placement. Since 
further training is vital to his 
future this service must of 
necessity include both coun- 
seling on further training and 
vocational advisement and 
placement. 

2. Adequate budget. Whether 
this service is performed by 
the public schools or by some 
other public agency, it should 
be supported by a _ budget 
adequate to carry out such 
a program efficiently. 

3. Properly qualified — staff. 
Those responsible for voca- 
tional advisement and place- 
ment should, as an indispens- 
able qualification, be familiar 
with employments and those 
responsible for educational 
counseling, familiar with the 
demands of vocations and 
facilities for training, partic- 
ularly occupational training. 

4. The largest responsibility. 
They should also be compet- 
ent, as the result of their ex- 
perience, to educate and lead 
both schools and employers 
into an acceptance and ex- 
ecution of the program here- 
in outlined. 


This program for our employed young 
people is proposed at this time with the 
hope that it may lead to discussion 
which will result in the more intelligen: 
continuous and organized interest on the 
part of the schools and of organizations 
of citizens in the problem and in its 
solution. Certainly this is one of the 
most difficult and far reaching tasks 
before this nation today. 


Richard D. Allen, Assistant Supe: 
intendent of Schools of Provi 
dence in charge of Research and 
Guidance, Providence, R. I. 

Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evans 
ton Township High Schoo! 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Direc- 
tor, Personnel Research Federa 
tion, New York City. 

John M. Brewer, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education and Director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Graduate School of Edu 
cation, Harvard University. 

Franklin J. Keller, Principal, East 
Side Continuation School, New 
York City. 

Charles A. Prosser, Director, The 
William Hood Dunwoody Indus 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, Min 
nesota. 


{Editor’s Note— Reprints of this article may be secured from the Bureau of Vocatior 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, for 5 cents.] 





Mr. D. W. Castle, vocational director 
of the Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College, has prepared a me- 
chanical-drawing test, which is pub- 
lished by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. The test is chiefly based upon 
the interpretation of figures, geometrical 
terms, and dimensions, together with 
two exercises. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, has issued 
mimeographed outlines of its guidance 
work for the eighth grade and four-year: 
high school. 


In the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
mimeographed statement is issued to the 
counselors calling their attention to re- 
cent articles and events in the field. 
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A METHOD OF GATHERING INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE PROFESSION OF DEAN OF WOMEN 


RutH StTRANG 


Fellow in Personnel Research, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Of the entire field of vocational guid- 
ance, this article deals with a very 
small part of one phase. The phase is 
the securing of vocational information, 
and the bit of information obtained is 
concerning the vocation of Dean of 
Women in Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers Colleges. The scope and character 
of this information, narrow as it is, may 
prove suggestive to others preparing 
pamphlets giving information about 
professions. 

Previous Work. Considerable _in- 
formation about the professions has 
been obtained. There are, however, 
fewer pamphlets giving vocational in- 
formation about the professions than 
about the trades. May Rogers Lane! 
in the October, 1927, number of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine lists 
approximately 4% times as many 
pamphlets about the trades as about 
the professions. 

In these pamphlets different types of 
information are offered. The Career 
Pamphlets prepared under the direction 
of the Division of Educational Relations 
of the National Research Council by ex- 
perts in each field contain the opinions 
of these experts as to the importance, 
advantages, opportunities of, and the 
qualifications and training needed for, 
each occupation. The treatment seems 
speculative rather than statistical. 

Number 5 of The Indianapolis Voca- 
tional Information Series presents the 
importance of the teacher’s work, differ- 
entiates a number of kinds of teaching 


1 History of Research. Pamphlet Series 
of Occupational Studies. pp. 30-40. 





positions, describes the duties, hours of 
work, qualifications, and training for 
each type. It is written in an energetic, 
convincing, popular style. 

Kitson? uses the method of “com- 
pilation of vocational histories” to make 
the information about the vocational 
route to a given occupation more quan- 
titative. 

A number of books give information 
about the professions. Hatcher® in- 
cludes in her book a large number of 
occupations and jobs in each major 
field, and about each gives character- 
istic facts concerning the education and 
training needed, desirable personal 
qualifications, the best way of entering 
the field, salaries, and advantages and 
disadvantages. Brief mention is made 
of the vocation of Dean of Women: 
“the office of dean of men, or of dean 
of women has been developed to relieve 
the academic dean of the responsibility 
for the more personal and social activi- 
ties of student life.’”’ More specific and 
objective data, which a person seeking 
guidance can actually act upon, is 
needed. There is considerable general- 
ization. Too much reliance seems to be 
placed on the still inadequately ana- 
lyzed “personal qualities.’’ 

Filene* made a compilation of the 
descriptions by experts in each field of 
a large number of occupations. Among 
these is a section on the Dean of Wom- 


2 Kitson, Harry D. “The Scientific Com- 
pilation of Vocational Histories as a Method 
to be Used in Vocational Guidance.” pp. 
50-57. 

3“Occupations for Women.” pp. 219-221. 
4“Careers for Women.” pp. 134-138. 
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en written by Eleanor L. Lord, Dean 
of Goucher College. This section gives 
more details of duties than that of the 
previously mentioned book. Most of 
the qualifications for deans, however, 
are vague, general traits such as “strong 
character and high ideals,” “tact,” 
“fair-mindedness.”’ Several more defi- 
nite qualifications expressed in terms of 
action are included, such as “ability to 
get on with people and to secure co- 
operation.” This presentation of the 
dean’s work represents the judgment 
of one expert in the field. It needs to 
be supplemented. 

The Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion® has published a book in which 
special emphasis is placed on listing 
professional schools where training may 
be secured. The work of the Dean of 
Women and advisor of girls is men- 
tioned with the frank admission that 
she deals with such varied and in- 
dividual problems concerned with the 
social expression and social relations 
of the students that her work cannot 
be specifically described.” 

Some of these books give an excel- 
lent bird’s-eye-view of the occupation 
of Dean of Women, but not enough de- 
tail to really aid in the guidance of an 
individual who is interested in entering 
this field. 

Method of Obtaining More Complete 
Information about the Profession of 
Dean of Women. A combination of 
historical, philosophical and statistical 
methods ought to give the most com- 
plete picture of a profession. A _his- 
torical survey of the field would show 
trends and thus give a better under- 
standing of the present. A speculative 
approach would show the investigator 
what to look for and would help him 
to interpret the findings. A statistical 


5“Training for the Professions and Allied 
Occupations.” pp. 276, 277. 


treatment would make the report qu 
titative and definite in those aspe 
where exact measurement is possi! 

The methods of investigation used 
obtaining the data about deans 
normal schools and teachers college 
were bibliographical research, the qu 
tionnaire, the interview, and _ time 
studies. 

Types of Information to be Obtain: 
What kinds of information about a p: 
fession are useful in vocational gui 
ance? One question the prospectiv: 
worker wants to have answered is “‘w! 
kind of work has to be done in this po 
tion?” 

In professional work this requires 
sort of mental motion study. What 
the person is doing is often not as i! 
portant as what he is saying or thinking 
A micromotion study would yield little 
information of value. Perhaps thy 


nearest approach to an exact picture 


of what takes place is a stenographi: 
record of the person’s daily activities 
Next best is a daily schedule on whic! 
is recorded everything that the individ- 
ual does during the day. This may be 
kept by the worker himself or by an 
observer. Such a record is an excellent 
substitute for the slides and moving 
pictures used as illustrative material in 
the study of industries. It gives a 
verbal picture of the daily activities of 
a professional worker which is very 
illuminating. It is especially valuable 
as a means of describing concretely 
any occupation in which the mental ele 
ments are more prominent than the 
physical. In professional work, how 
ever, there is infinite variety from day 
to day. A few days’ records would not 
give a complete picture. These dail 
descriptions of separate day’s work 
must be supplemented by a list o! 
duties performed during the year. 

Such items as the daily hours of 
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work, the length of vacation, and the 
easonal variations should be included 

) the description of the work. 

A second question is “Can I do thas 
type of work?” Not only what is done 
but the manner of doing it is important. 
For example, service may be rendered 
in such a way as to give the recipient a 
feeling of inferiority. Attempts are 
usually made to list physical, mental, 
social, and moral qualities needed for 
different vocations. Experts in the field 
ire asked to list the qualities which they 
consider most important for success. 
Employers are asked to list the qualities 
they desire in the worker. But qualities 
are at best vague terms which do not 
reveal specific abilities. It might be 
better to try to answer the question 
‘Can I do this type of work?” by try- 
ing to find out, in the case of the dean 
for example, the manner in which suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful deans discharge 
their duties. This may be done by ob- 
serving them at work, asking students 
why they like or dislike a certain dean, 
and asking presidents why they dis- 
charged their last dean. Another ap- 
proach to this information is by 
theoretically determining from the list 
of duties, the knowledge and _ skills 
necessary for performing them. Certain 
tests such as The Social Intelligence 
Test,® and interest inventories may in 
the future be found useful for diagnostic 
purposes. The next step in answering 
the question is to find out from the 
prospective worker’s past record what 
similar kinds of work she has done suc- 
cessfully. 

A third question the novitiate asks is, 
“Where can I obtain the training and 
experience required in the position? 
What knowledge and skills must I have 
before taking the position and which 


® Moss. “Social Intelligence Test.” 





can | acquire on the job?” This ques- 


tion may be answered theoretically, as 
has been suggested above, by studying 
the knowledge and skills which the 
duties to be performed seem to demand. 
Another way of gaining this information 
is by ascertaining the training and ex 
perience which have actually led to the 
position in the case of people already 
in the field. A consecutive account of 
the general education, the special train- 
ing, and the various experiences of in 
dividuals furnishes data from which 
certain patterns of preparation for the 
position emerge. The age at which the 
position was secured and the relation 
of age to professional training may also 
be obtained from such chronological 
records of training and experience. The 
names of professional schools which 
offer training should also be furnished 
Where to get employment. A fourth 
question which those contemplating 
entering a profession wish to have 
answered is, “If I secure the necessary 
training can I be reasonably sure of 
obtaining a position?” In the case of 
the dean, an answer may be found with 
considerable definiteness by counting 
the total number of institutions which 
employ deans and the number not hav- 
ing deans; and detecting the tendency 
to create new deanships, the annual 
turnover, and the number of applicants. 
What salary? A fifth question in 
which even altruistic individuals are 
interested is “What is the compensa- 
tion?’”’ The range of salary which may 
be expected is easily determined by a 
study of present salaries. There are, 
however, compensations other than sal- 
ary which should not be overlooked 
The future. A sixth question con- 
cerns the future: “What is the probable 
future of the profession? What are my 
chances for advancement? What addi- 
tional training will aid my advance 
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ment?” These questions can be 
answered by a philosophical and his- 
torical survey of the field supported by 
some specific facts which would show 
trends in the past and present factors 
which may influence the profession. 
Description of the work of Dean of 
Women tin teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. One day’s activities 
of one dean will give a concrete picture 
of the kinds of work many deans are 
engaged in under present conditions: 


Date May 17, 1927. 
Time Activity 

8:10- 8:30 Confer with student con- 
cerning sorority house for 
next year. 

8:30- 9:00 Dictate letters. 

9:00- 9:10 Confer with student con- 
cerning disagreement with 
householder. 

9:10- 9:55 Attend conference of di- 
rectors of residence halls. 

9:55-10:10 Confer with medical ad- 
viser of women on con- 
tagious disease case. 

10:10-10:30 Confer with student about 
dates and social engage- 
ments over weekends. 

10:30-10:45 Confer with faculty mem- 
ber concerning student 
absence. 

10:45-10:55 Confer with student con- 
cerning assistantship in a 
residence hall next year. 

10:55-11:00 Give permission and dis- 
cuss chaperon for week- 
end. 

11:00-11:05 Excuse student for ab- 
sence. 

11:05-11:10 Speak with student who 
came in to thank me for 
letter of recommendation. 

11:10-11:20 Confer with student con- 
cerning absence from 
classes. 


11:20-11:40 Confer with faculty con- 


cerning student recon 
mendation. 

11:40-11:45 Confer with _ busines 
agent. 


11:45-12.00 Confer with secretary 
dean of women’s office. 

12:00-12:30 Luncheon. 

12:30- 1 P. M. Go down town « 
errands for evening class 
meeting in my home. 

1:00- 1:15 Send book and letter ¢ 
president of college. 

1:15- 1:55 Prepare for class in Liter 
ature. 

1:55- 2:55 Teach English Literature 
class. 

2:55- 3:05 Confer with student about 
class work. 

3:05- 3:10 Give permission for out 
of-town dance. 

3:10- 3:15 Discuss banquet date. 
3:15- 3:30 Confer with director of 

religious education about 
freshman week. 

3:30- 4:00 Confer with assistant con- 
cerning certain household 
ers and girls. 

4:00- 4:15 Confer with vice-president 
of students’ association. 

4:15- 5:00 Confer with student con- 
cerning rumors of impro- 
per conduct. 

5:00- Leave office. 

7:00- 9:30 Entertain advanced com- 
position class at home. 

9:30-10:00 Put things in order. 

10:00- Retire. 

The summary of ten outstanding 
deans’ schedules, each kept for one 
week or more, shows that their time 
is spent in a variety of ways. The 
average for all cases shows that the 
largest per cent of time (12%) is 
spent in social activities such as con- 
ferring with officers of organizations, 
approving plans for social activities, at- 
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tending extra-curricular meetings, en- 
ertaining visitors, attending social 
functions, serving as faculty adviser 
for certain extra-curricular activities, 
ind chaperoning. The second largest 
amount of time (7%), is spent in the 
individual advisement of students. Mis- 
cellaneous activities such as telephon- 
ng, taking care of correspondence, 
committee work and the like, take al- 
most as much time as individual ad- 
visement (6%). Duties relating to 
health and housing consume 3 per cent 
of the total time of these deans. Aca- 
demic duties also take 3 per cent. They 
spend 1 per cent of their time attending 
faculty meetings and chapel. A little 
less than 1 per cent was reported as be- 
ing devoted to collecting data on prob- 
lems, making reports, etc. (The per 
cents are calculated on the basis of a 
total of 168 hours in the week.) 

Personnel work. The results of a 
questionnaire filled out by 103 (75%) 
of the deans in State Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Schools in the United 
States show that personnel work with 
students is the kind of work which 
deans perform most frequently and in 
which they spend the greatest amount 
of time. Teaching is also an important 
function of the dean in 75 per cent of 
the cases. This suggests that the per- 
son preparing for the dean’s position in 
teacher-training institutions should have 
a major teaching subject. The specific 
duties mentioned by more than 50 per 
cent of the deans are: 

I. Personal advisement of students. 

1. Interview students who come 

with their problems. 

2. Administer discipline in regard 
to non-academic matters. 
Detect individual health de- 
ficiencies. 

4. Refer health problems to phy- 
sician or clinic. 
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Have charge of part-time em- 
ployment of students during 
college. 
Interview all students falling 
behind in their academic work 
to give constructive aid for im- 
provement. 
Follow up _ individual health 
deficiencies. 
Accumulate in one convenient 
place all the information avail- 
able about individual students 
Social. 
Approve chaperons for parties. 
Encourage all students to par- 
ticipate in some extra-curricular 
activities. 
Arrange for dates and rooms 
for social events. 
Entertain college visitors 
Personally chaperon parties 
Confer with officers and com- 
mittees of student government. 
Approve plans for organization 
of new extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 
Attend the meetings of many 
extra-curricular activities. 
Attend committee meetings of 
students planning extra-curri- 
cular activities. 
Regulate student participation 


in extra-curricular activities 


Curriculum and teaching. 


Attend faculty meetings 
Teach one or more courses 
Attend chapel exercises 

Give excuses for absence from 
classes for illness and for other 
reasons. 


Orientation of freshmen 


Give freshmen information 
about buildings and regulations. 
Arrange to have freshmen meet 
members of the faculty and 
other students. 


Give freshmen as a group a 
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picture of the opportunities the 
school offers. 
V. Control of physical environment. 
1. Visit students in off-campus 
houses. 
2. Inspect and approve off-campus 
lodging houses.‘ 


Of the 63 separate duties listed in 
the questionnaire, each dean performs 
an average of 49. This indicates the 
great variety of the dean’s work as it 
is performed at present and as it doubt- 
less will have to be performed in the fu- 
ture if the dean is to maintain her posi- 
tion of coordinator of all the activities 
which affect the individual student. 

Qualifications. General qualities such 
as tact, sense of humor, charm, “‘per- 
sonality,’ ‘‘strong character,” “sym- 
pathy with girls,’ which are most fre- 
quently mentioned as essential for deans, 
are too indefinite to be helpful to a per- 
son seeking guidance and too much 
akin to the “faculty psychology” to be 
accepted as realities. 

In the various ways mentioned in a 
previous paragraph, the following more 
specific characteristics of successful 
deans were obtained: 

She knows the names of many of 
tha students and speaks to them 
pleasantly by name whenever she 
meets them. 

When students come to her with 
their problems she is matter-of-fact 
and unemotional in her manner and 
gives them a sound basis for deciding 
upon their next step. 

She is consistent; i.e., “She does 
7 For a detailed account of the duties per- 

formed and for other data on the subject 
of the status and function of Deans in 
Teacher-Training Institutions see Sturte- 
vant, Sarah, and Strang, Ruth. A Personnel 
Study of the Work of Dean of Women in 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. 


Teachers College Bureau of Publication, 
Columbia University, 1928. 


not say one thing to one girl, 

another thing to another.” 

She believes what she says, 
students get a conviction of her s 
cerity. 

She never seems in a hurry wl 
students come to her with vital pr 
lems. 

She asks for criticism of her wi 
from student leaders and faculty a1 
accepts it willingly when it is offer 

She is liked by other members 
the faculty. 

When she has a difficult probl: 
brought to her attention she attach 
it wholeheartedly and promptly. 

She criticizes when necessary, | 
always in a courteous way. 

She has been successful in previo 
incidental advisory positions such a 
club sponsor, faculty advisor, an 
hostess of a dormitory. 

This last promises to be one usefu 
indicator of interest in and fitness for 
the dean’s work. Seventy-five per cent 
of the deans in the study reported that 
they had engaged in such extra-curt 
cular advisory work. 

Training and Experience. In_ the 
Thirteenth Yearbook (1925) of the Na 
tional Association of Deans of Womer 
(pp. 70-76), appear the following ir 
stitutions which reported that they ofie: 
training for advisers of girls in hig! 


school: 


(7 indicates that the course deals 
with higher institutions also or any con 
bination of both fields. * indicates that 
the course is also given in summer ses 
sion). 


+ Boston University. 

** Columbia University, Teachers 
College, offers for graduate students 
a program of studies including a 
major course in the educational 
guidance of women leading to an 
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M. A. degree and the diploma of 
Adviser of Women and Girls. 
Hamline University (kind of 

not specified ). 
+ Northwestern University. 
+ New York University. 
+ University of Minnesota. 
University of North Dakota 
+ University of Oklahoma. 
«Colorado State Teachers College. 
Southeast State Teachers 
College (kind of course not speci- 


course 


Missouri 


fied). 

Teachers College of 
(kind of course not specified). 
Institutions offering course during the 

summer sesston only, 


Indianapolis 


+ Indiana University. 
+ Ohio University. 
University of Chicago. 
University of Colorado 
course not specified). 
University of Oregon. 
University of Washington. 
7 University of Wisconsin. 
*Smith College for Social Workers. 
Oregon Agricultural College. 
Central Michigan Normal School. 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 
Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Education, has no specialized 


(kind of 


course, but a broad course of re- 
lated subjects in educational psy- 
chology, vocational and educational 
guidance, and social theory recom- 
mended for those interested in be- 
coming deans.”’ 

(With the information, the 
person interested in securing training 
may write for more details to several 
of the institutions which would be con- 
venient for her to attend.) Fifty 


abov e 


(48%) of the deans in teacher-training 
institutions stated that they had taken 
a professional course preparing for the 
work of dean. 


Forty-two of these took 





the Course for Advisers of Women 


given at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The other institutions 
mentioned were Syracuse University, 
Boston University, The University of 


lhe 


Kansas 


University of California, and The Uni 


Minnesota, University, 


versity of Chicago 

A degree seems to be a necessary part 
of the preparation of deans in teacher- 
training institutions. Of the 124 r 
porting, 107 (86%) have a Bachelor 
degree and 51 (41%), a Master’s de 
gree. 

The group of deans studied reached 
their present position by a great variety 
of routes. No two are alike although 
they have in common a background of 
teaching. Of the 124 reporting, 113 
(91%) have taught. 
cover more definitely the kinds of work 
and study which led to the deanship in 
each case, the deans were asked to give 


In order to dis- 


consecutively, beginning with the first 
year in high school, their training and 
experience including their present posi 
tion. 
home or in foreign travel this was to be 
included also. 
faculty adviser, club leader, et 
they performed in addition to their 
main position were also asked for 
Personal History. ' 
tailed professional histories were ol 
tained. No two were exactly alike 
While there is no single pattern, there 
are certain features common to 
of them. Three-fourths were 34 year 
or older when they took their first posi- 
tion as dean of women. Half were 39 
years or older. Qnly one was as youn 
as 22, while ten were 50 years or older 
Three-fourths have done some 
study. Almost three-fourths have done 
incidental advisory work such as spon- 


If a year or two were spent at 
Other functions such as 


whi h 


Eighty-eight ce 


most 


graduate 


soring clubs, and acting as faculty ad- 


viser. The median age at which they 
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received their Bachelor’s degree was 25 
years. Of those reporting a Master’s 
degree, three-fourths were 32 years or 
older when they received it. In gen- 
eral it seems that preparation for a 
deanship in teacher-training institutions 
in the past has included previous teach- 
ing experience, a certain degree of ma- 
turity, graduate study preferably in the 
dean’s field, previous interest and suc- 
cess in incidental advisory work, and 
much additional experience of various 
kinds. 

The professional histories fall into 
four typical groups, a description of 
which may make the specific training 
and preparation of the deans in this 
field more concrete. 

Group I (15 cases). 

Taught in rural or elementary 
school for a median of three years 
immediately after graduation from 
high school. (Range 1-18 years.) 

After this period of teaching all 
but one studied for a median of 1 
year. (Range 1-4 years.) 

They then returned to teaching for 
a median of six years. (Range 1-28 
years. ) 

Ten again studied before returning 
to teaching or accepting a position 
as dean. 

Four returned to college a third 
time for one or two years of grad- 
uate study. 

Group II (14 cases). 

Stayed home for a median of 3 
years after graduating from high 
school. (Range 1-9 years.) 

All but one then studied for a 
median of 3 years. (Range 1-5 
years. ) 

This period of study was followed 
by teaching for a median of 6 years. 
(Range 1-20 years.) 

Ten again engaged in further study 

for one year. (Range 1-3 years.) 


Five returned for study a th 

time; 2, a fourth time. 
Group IIT (26 cases). 

Went to college for a median 
4 years immediately after graduatio 
from high school. 

All but two who followed thei: 
college course with a year of graduate 
study, taught in elementary, h 
school, college or normal schoo! for 

a median of 10 years. (Range 1-2 
years. ) 

After this period of teaching 
studied for a year before returning 
to teaching or being appointed to 
deanship. Four returned for grad 
uate study a second time. 

Group IV (17 cases). 

Began their professional training 
with a median of 3 years at norma! 
school directly after graduation fron 
high school. 

Two continued study in colleg 
The rest taught for a median of § 
years. 

Nine followed this period of teach 
ing with a median of 3 years of study 

Six deans returned to study a se 
ond time; 3, a third time. 

The description of these groups gives 
an idea of the zig-zag path betwee: 
teaching and study that has in the pas 
lead to the deanship in teacher-trai: 
ing institutions. It does not, howeve! 
show the varieties of teaching on a 
levels, including principalships, which 
some of the deans have had, nor the 
large number of months of travel, ex 
perience at home, in war work, 
Y.W.C.A., business, social work, and 
other fields. One outstanding case wi! 
illustrate the variety of experienc: 


which most of the deans have had: This 
dean taught rural school for one yea! 
as soon as she had graduated from hig! 
She then taught in a graded 
After 


school. 
elementary school for two years. 
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ing at college for three years, she 
rned to rural school work for one 
then taught in college for six 
(Thus far her professional his- 

is typical of a large proportion of 
s.) After studying for one more 
she practised law for five years, 
en taught in college for seven years 
re. Her next position was pastor of 
hurch. After five years as pastor, 
again taught in college for five 
mission 


ears, was preceptress of a 
hool for two years and college teacher 
two years. She then became dean 

1 college, and after three years in 
that position began her present work as 
lean of a teachers’ college where she 
as been for seven years. 

Theoretically, it would seem that an 
ulviser of prospective teachers should 
herself have had a variety of teaching 
xperiences; that in a field as rapidly 
hanging as that of education, frequent 
eturn toa professional school for study 
s needed; and that the manifold in- 
lividual problems of students demand 
i maturity of experience on the part of 
the dean. 

Positions available. In the United 
States there were in the academic year 
1926-27, 41 state teachers’ colleges and 
ormal schools where the position of 
lean of women had not yet been 
reated. These furnished possibilities 
for new openings. The turnover of 
deans in teacher-training institutions 
has not yet been determined, but the 
turnover in colleges for the year 1926- 
27 was 12%. If there were a similar 
turnover in normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges, there would be 16 posi- 
tions open from this source. 

Salary.* The salaries of deans of 
vomen in teacher-training institutions 
lor the academic year of nine or ten 
months range from $720 to $3892. The 


median salary is $2456. The median 





oleges 15 


salary of deans in teachers 
$421 higher than that in normal schools 
These figures may be considered fairly 
representative of teacher-training insti 
tutions in the United States since re 
plies were received from 9 per cent ol 
the institutions having deans. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the deans receive 
board and room. If an estimated add 
tion of $600 per year Is made for living 
the median becomes $2632 In terms 
of a twelve months’ salary the median 
becomes $3100 [he salary of deans 
for the academic year is approximately 
$200 higher than the median salary of 
teacher-training faculties as a whole 
It is customary for deans to serve in 
summer session. At present 83 per cent 
do so. In some cases they are paid on 
a twelve month basis, and in others, an 
additional sum is given for summer 
work. 

Future of the Position 


the deanship of women has been con 


In the past 
sidered as either an “ornamental” or a 
disciplinary office.* Its major func- 
tion is still frequently said to be the 
supervision of the social activitie of 
students. But a more inclusive concep- 
tion of the office is developing Some 
of the broader conceptions of the dean 
of women are: The dean.as co-ordina 
tor of all the activities influencing the 
individual student; the dean as head of 
the personnel department; and the dean 
as an educational as well as a social 
leader in the college. The results of 
the investigation show the wide scope 


of the dean’s work at the present time. 


8“The P De V 
p fy 

*In these figures freedom from summer 
session work was given a definite cash value 
based on the average amount ri ved by 
deans for summer service | 
tions. The median annual salary regard 
less of summer session ré I 
including an estimated amount ng 


is $3054 
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Advancement for the individual paral- 
lels advancement in the nature of the 
office itself. The office of dean in turn 
shares in the general development of 
the institution. One of the marked ten- 
dencies in teacher-training institutions 
has been the change from two year nor- 
mal school to four year teachers’ col- 
leges. The position of dean should 
profit by this tendency. Advancement 
for individuals Seems to depend upon 
length of service and professional train- 

ing. It is hard to overestimate the im- 

portance of the dean’s work in teacher- 

training institutions. Teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools are in a highly 
strategical position in regard to educa- 
tion as a whole. The dean of women 
is one of the most important officers in 
the teacher-training institutions. Her 
influence on the general culture, health, 
and personality of individual students is 
multiplied a thousand fold by the influ- 
ence which each of her students in turn 
exerts upon her pupils. 
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A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL 







PREFERENCES O| 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
MARVIN F. BEESON, College of William and Mary 
and 
R. E. Tope, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Junction, Colorad 
This investigation was undertaken in each of these years was asked to fill 


with the following purposes in view: 

1. To determine to what extent high 
school pupils have made definite voca- 
tional choices. 

2. To make a comparison of the per- 
centage of high school pupils who have 
vocational preferences in each of the 
grades, for the purpose of finding out to 
what extent continuation in high school 
influences pupils to choose a vocation. 

3. To ascertain what these prefer- 
ences are, and to what extent they fol- 
low the occupations of the parents. 

4. To discover what influences have 
been strongest in leading high school 
pupils to form these preferences. 

5. To determine what percentage of 
the graduates have made vocational 
choices, and to find out how these stu- 
dents compare, both as to the propor- 
tion having vocational preferences, and 
as to the kind of vocations preferred, 
with the various class groups and the 
student body as a whole. 

6. To see how consistent high school 
graduates have been in their adherence 
to the same vocational choices through- 
out the various grades in high school. 

The study is based upon question- 
naires from over 2,000 high school stu- 
dents enrolled in the years 1920-21, 
1921-22, and 1922-23. It covers, 
therefore, a full three year period. In 
all cases the boys and girls were kept 
separate for comparison. Likewise the 
different grades were classified sepa- 
rately. 

Each student who entered high school 





out an enrollment blank containing the 
following: 

Give the vocation of your father 

For what vocation are you prepar- 


What influences have led you to de- 
cide upon this vocation?... 

, In addition to this enrollment blank 
various other inquiry blanks were de- 
vised which the students were required 
to fill out from time to time as the study 
developed. The pupils were made ac- 
quainted with the purpose of all of 
these inquiries, and they were urged to 
give serious consideration to the ans- 
wers given. 

Throughout the three years many vo- 
cational talks were given to the high 
school student body by capable business 
and professional men so that the stu- 
dents would have a prolonged oppor- 
tunity to think intelligently upon plans 
for a life career in some definite voca- 
tion. 

The following tables show the num- 
ber and per cent of high school students 
indicating vocational preferences. 

Table I shows that the per cent of 
boys indicating vocational preferences 
is somewhat greater than the propor- 
tion of girls making choices. It also 
shows that the per cent of both boys 
and girls indicating vocational prefer- 
ences has increased each year. It will 
be noticed that in 1922 sixty-one per 
cent of all pupils enrolled expressed a 
vocational choice. 

Table II shows the number and per- 
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Tasie I—NvuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF HiGH ScHOOL STUDENTS 
INDICATING VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES 











No. Making Choice 


Year | Enrollment 


Boys | Girls | Boys | % |Girls| % 


1922 | 315 | 459 197 


244 288 141 58 | 138 45 


1921 


1920 300 372 144 48 181 49 | 


Total 859 | 1119 482 598 
centage of high school boys indicating 
a vocational choice in each of the three 
years. 


63 | 279 | 60 | 


1080 377 521 898 


Total No. Not Making Choice| Total 





No. | % | Boys! % |Girls! % | No.| &% 
476 | 61 118 37 | 180 40 | 298 39 
279 52 103 42 «150 52 | 253 48 


325 48 | 156 2 191 51 | 347 52 


or 


courses in vocational guidance would be 
the first semester of the eleventh grade. 
The pupils are yet undecided, and still 


Tasie Il—NumsBer anp PercentaGe or Hicu Scoot Boys INDICATING SOME VOCATIONAI 
PHerERENCE 


1920 1921 


| ts Se s * 
| Enroll- Number 


| Enroll- Number 


Grade | ment Choosing) % 


s | s7 | 39 | 45 | 

9 97 53 | 55| 106 68 
10 48 24 50 60 34 
u | 37 | 12 (se | 38 7 

2 | ss | 16 |48/ 42 | 26 


48 | 244 142 


Total | 302 | 144 
The highest percentage of pupils ex- 
pressing a vocation choice falls in the 
ninth grade each year except the year 
1922, when it falls in the twelfth and 
eleventh grades. In the tenth and 
eleventh grades the pupils were gener- 
ally less decided in their preferences, 
while an increase in the proportion of 
pupils indicating vocational choices is 
noticed again in the twelfth grade. 

It will be observed that the lowest 
proportion of the boys making no choice 
of vocation is usually in the eleventh 
grade. This seems to be the critical 
time, the period of greatest uncertainty. 
Probably the most propitious time for 


© | ment Choosing) “ 


Totals 


1922 
| Enroll- | Number | , 
ment Choosing! “ 





ie | Enroll- | Number | ,, 
ment |Choosing| ‘¢ 


77 42 54 164 81 49 


| 73 | 70 46 | 66) 271 | 167 | 62 
57 | 81 44 «| 54) 189 | 102 | 54 
37 | 64 43 | 67 | 139 69 | 50 


112 67 60 


62 | 37 25 68 


| 58 | 329 200 61 875 486 55 


they are mature enough to give serious 
and thoughtful consideration to the 
question of their life’s work. This is, 
apparently, not generally the case in the 
ninth and tenth grades, when decisions 
are made very lightly. 

Each year covered by the study 
shows an increase in the percentage of 
boys making some choice of occupation. 
In 1920, 48% had made a choice; in 
1921, 56%; and in 1922, 61%. This 
seems to indicate that the thought and 
attention given to vocational informa- 
tion, study, and guidance, have been 
worth while. 

The following table, No. III, shows 
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Tasie I[I—NumsBer anp PercentaGe or Hicu Scuoo. Boys Cxoosinc Fatser’s OccuPpATION 








1920 1921 


Enroll- | Number | 


| Enroll- | Number | ; 


Grade | ment i¢ ‘hoosing| “© | ment |Choosing 
VE LREE 
9 97 3 ie 12 13 104 15 
10 48 6 12 60 4 
ll 37 3 8 388 2 
12 3S 2 6 42 4 : 
Total | 302 . 30 10-244 25 


the number and percentage of high 
school boys indicating the occupation of 
their father as their choice. 

It is seen that in the ninth grade a 
larger percentage of boys have chosen 
their father’s occupation than in any 
other. In the eleventh and twelfth 
grades the smallest proportion of boys 
prefer the occupations of their fathers. 
This, doubtless, signifies that in these 
years the boys are doing some honest 
thinking for themselves concerning their 
life’s work, instead of passively pre- 
ferring to follow the occupations of 
their fathers. 

Table IV shows the vocations pre- 
ferred by the boys, those preferred by 
the girls, and those preferred by both 
together, for the year 1922-23. 


Taste IV.— Vocations PREFERRED BY 
GRAND JuNcTion, Coro., High ScHooL 
STUDENTS. 

1922-23 
Boys Girls Boys and Girls 

Together 


Vocation Total Total Total 
Number of 

REUNN? Yesasticinatteens 273 346 619 

% % % 

Undecided .......... 190 123 15.0 
EE ccsicicsess sme 12.2 
Engineering ...... 25.0 11.2 
«eee 4 21.4 11.0 
Agriculture ........ 16.0 7.0 
Gn reeeee 12.8 7.0 


1922 Total 


op, | Enroll- | Number Enroll- Number ‘ 
( ment |Choosing| “ ment |Choosing) “ 
77 8 10 164 15 9 
"7 70 11 16 271 38 14 
7 Sl 12 15 189 22 12 
5 64 Ss 12 139 18 i) 
| 10 37 t 11 112 10 9 
10 329 48 13 S75 OS 11 
Lawyer . 5.0 1.2 


Business Admin 
istration 2.2 2.4 2 

Baking y 

Aviation .. 1.2 

Real Estate and 
Insurance 


Millinery 


Banking 4 2 
Dentist 2.2 1.0 
Medicine 3.5 2.4 3.0 
Mining ~ wo 7 
Commercial Art 1.3 4.2 0 
Journalism 7 2.4 1.7 
Musician 1.3 6.6 6.0 
Advertising 7 
Architecture 7 6 7 
Librarian ........ 6 3 
Social Worker 2.1 1.2 
Pharmacy ........... 1.2 1.5 1.3 
Mechanic . a om 3.4 
Telegraphy 1.5 1.0 
Photography 4 3 
Missionary 2.4 1.3 
Salesmanship 6.0 6 27 
pO pees 1.2 3 7 
Detective .. 1.2 7 
Civil Service ..... 1.2 3 7 
Housewife ......... 3 l 


The differences in vocational prefer- 
ences of the boys and girls are very 
marked. The first five preferences of 


each do not overlap at all. For the 
boys these are: 

BONE oe cccccccccsscs 259 
(Undecided ..... * 19%) 
ED. ssvevesbceecves 16% 
Mechanics ...... ee Sais 7% 
Salesmanship .............. 6% 
Medicine and dentistry ....... 5.7% 
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For the girls the first five choices are: 


Teaching 21.6% 
oS Re ee are eee 21.4% 
Nursing 12.8% 
(Undecided 12.3%) 
Musi 6.6% 
Commercial art 4.2% 


It is especially significant that only 
three-tenths of one percent of the girls 
aspire to be housewives, or are willing 
to admit the fact and frankly prepare 
for this occupation. The question arises 
whether our high schools are not ac- 
tually discouraging the activities of 
home making. 

It is also important that less than 
one per cent of the boys are preparing 
to teach, whereas 21.6% of the girls 
desire to teach. 

It is rather surprising that only three- 
tenths of one per cent of the girls desire 
to follow acting as a profession, while 
1.2% of the boys wish to be actors. 
The proportion is surprisingly small in 
both cases. Apparently more girls than 
boys wish to be detectives. 

In general the girls incline 
toward social service, such as mission- 
ary work, the profession of social secre- 
tary, nursing, and teaching, and also 
toward clerical work and journalism; 
while the boys prefer the mechanical 
occupations, such as engineering, agri- 
culture, and mechanics, and also busi- 
ness, medicine, and law. 

The six most popular professions for 
boys and girls combined are: 


more 


TTT ee 15%) 
Se ers ee 12.2% 
IL as's ot pia cinee ce tare 11.2% 
REE, 6.0400 00002 00seveiees 11% 
0 IE re 7% 
EE a5 Leben ds ties sas ee 7% 
ds annie n-ibidet- ins ie Oi 6% 
Follow up of graduates. A similar 


questionnaire was sent to 239 members 
of graduating classes of the past four 


years. The most striking fact revealed 
by the summary of these data is that 
a very large proportion of the high 
school graduates (30.3% of the boys 
and 28.8% of the girls) are frankly 
ignorant of what they desire to do in 
life. From this fact alone it would ap- 
pear that a thorough course in voca 
tional information and guidance is 
needed in every high school. 

From the study it appears that, al- 
though 30.4% of their fathers are busi- 
ness men, only 7.6% of the boys are 
planning to enter business. Also in this 
agricultural section where nearly a third 
of the fathers are farmers only 22.78% 
of the boys desire to be farmers. While 

majority of the fathers are 
farmers and business men (63.1%), 
only 20.2% of the boys desire to follow 
these occupations, while 22.78% desire 
to become engineers. 

The most common professions chosen 
by high school graduates seem to be 
teaching, engineering, clerical work, and 
agriculture. In view of this fact it 
would seem that the vocational courses 
in our high schools ought to be em- 
phasized a great deal more than they 
ordinarily are, since the aim of the 
American high school is no longer pri- 
marily to prepare for college, but to 
serve the purpose of a “Peoples’ Col- 


a great 


lege.” 

In general there is little difference in 
the preferences of the graduates and 
those of the student body as a whole. 
The graduates are more undecided, 
however, and in both cases the boys are 
more undecided than the girls. This is 
probably due to the fact that there is 
a greater variety of professions open to 
the boys than to the girls, and that the 
boys’ occupations are less determined 
by social custom than are those of the 
girls. It is also probably true that the 
boys feel the responsibility of choosing 
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a vocation more keenly than the girls, 
since many of the girls look upon their 
vocation merely as temporary, with 
matrimony as the ultimate goal. 

The graduates are also somewhat 
more ambitious than the others in their 
vocational choices. They are also more 
matter of fact and less visionary than 
the younger pupils. It is very notice- 
able, for example, that the tendency of 
the girls of the senior classes to follow 
teaching increases very materially, while 
the tendency to prefer nursing falls off 
decidedly. 

Finally, the graduating students, far 
more than the younger pupils, are in- 
clined to depend upon their own judg- 
ment in choosing a career, rather than 
to follow the occupations of their 
fathers. 

Factors influencing choice. Tables 
were also made from questionnaires 
which indicated the first three factors 
influencing the preference of the boys 
and girls in the graduating classes sepa- 
rately. The general results are stated 
below. 

Parental influence. By far the strong- 
est influence in the case of the boys and 
girls both is that of the parents. The 
teachers’ influence as a first factor is 
very slight. As a second and third fac- 
tor it is greater, particularly with the 
girls. The next strongest first influence 
for boys and girls together is the feel- 
ing that they are fitted for the work. 
The next after that is similar—because 
they like it. Then follow salary, chances 
for promotion, reading, chances for 
service, and the kind of people engaged 
in the work. 

The differences in the factors which 
influence the boys and girls in their de- 
cisions are also significant. In the case 
of boys, when first, second, and third 
factors were all considered, parental in- 
fluence was the strongest, but not so 




































strong as for the girls. Salary and 
chances for promotion come next. Then 
follow the belief that they were fitted 
for the work, the influence of reading, 
the chance to become their own boss 
early, the skill and training required, 
and because they like it 
The strongest influences with the girls 
were the opinion of the parents, the be- 
lief that they were fitted for the work, 
the cleanliness of the work, the salary, 
the influence of the teachers, the skill 
and training required, and the oppor- 
tunity for service. The chances for pro- 
motion appear to be of much less con 
sequence for the girls. Also the salary 
is not the first consideration. 
Very few pupils acknowledge that 
they choose an occupation because of 
the small amount of study necessary. 
Probably the principal reason for this is 
their reluctance to make this confession 
to their teachers. 
The remaining portion of the study 
was made for the purpose of ascertain 
ing how consistent the members of one 
graduating class had been in the voca- 
tional preference indicated at the begin- 
ing of each year of their high school 
course. 
This investigation includes 42 high 
school graduates who, having attended 
the Grand Junction High School for 
four years, were graduated in June, 
1922. Of these 42 cases, only four, or 
less than 10%, had a consistency rating 
of 100%, in that they gave the same 
choice each of the four years. Ten, or 
24%, indicated the same choice each 
year for three years. Thirteen, or 31%, 
indicated the same preference in their 
junior and senior years. Fourteen, or 
33.3% had a consistency rating of zero 
because they gave different vocational 
choices each year. Five cases were 
consistent in stating each year that they 
(Continued on page 139) 
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SCHOOL TRAINING AND SUCCESSFUL CAREERS 


Eston V. TuBBs 


lJirector of Cu 


One of the most important facts in 
modern social development is the in- 
creasing complexity of human relation- 
ships. As people continue to gravitate 
in the direction of the larger centers of 
population, this situation will continue 
to become more and more pronounced. 
Of all the problems which are part and 
parcel of this process, that of the ad- 
justment of the individual to the de- 
mands of a highly organized mechanistic 
age stands out in bold assertiveness. 

Vocational guidance as a school sub- 
ject is not to be regarded as a fleeting 
excrescence that has surreptitiously at- 
tached itself to our educational program. 
Its importance will increase with time. 
Alert and progressive school executives 
are devoting a good deal of thought to 
matters which have to do with pupil 
adjustment and personnel administra- 
tion. That school which is undertaking 
an intelligent guidance program and is 
attempting to inspire its students with 
what Charles W. Eliot called “the life 
career motive” in addition to teaching 
the fundamentals is certainly rendering 
the community that supports it a very 
distinct form of social service. Such a 
school is fully justifying its raison 
d’étre. 

The primary purpose of this study 
was to gather information from people 
who are recognized as leaders in their 
respective fields regarding the factors 
that have been most potent in their lives 
in the hope that their experiences might 
be helpful to a school principal in ad- 
vising young people as to their life work 
A secondary aim was to secure construc- 
tive criticisms of the work of our schools 


riculum, Chicago Public Schools 


together with suggestions as to the ways 
in which they might be improved. 

A list of two hundred fifty names was 
compiled from Who’s Who in America 
This list included for the most part per 
sons who are generally known because 
of their outstanding accomplishments 
One hunrred twenty-four answers wer¢ 
received to the following letter-question 
naire: 

“Dear Sir: 

I am endeavoring to find out fron 
people who have been unusually success 
ful in life what influences have con 
tributed most to that success. 

If you will please check the point o: 
points enumerated below that have con 
tributed most to your success, you will 
be performing a service to the cause of 
education, and will aid us in advising 
boys and girls who are in the formative 
period of life in the intelligent choice 
of a vocation. 


Group I. 
1. Knowledge you acquired while 
in school. 
2. Training you received while in 
school. 


3. Influence of friendships formed 
while you were in school. 
Influence of teachers. 
. Home influence. 
Influence of books. 
. Neighborhood environment. 
Group II. 
8. At what age did you decide what 
your life work was to be? 
9. What influence led you to a de- 
cision relative to your life work ? 
Group IIT. 
10. In what ways can our schools be 
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of greater service in contributing 
more effectively to the success of 
the men and women of tomor- 
row? 

If you could find the time to write 
us a letter for publication in our 
school paper in addition to filling out 
the above questionnaire, we would ap- 
preciate your kindness very much in- 
leed 

Sincerely yours, 





Of the one hundred twenty-four re 
plies, one hundred six related specifi 
ally to the points included in group I. 
\s was anticipated, in many instances 

was impossible for the persons an- 
swering the questionnaire to single out 
ny one thing to which could be attrib- 
uted the determining factor in the 
choice of their vocation. In some cases, 
as many as three or four items were 
checked. The frequencies of the differ- 
ent points checked are indicated in the 
following tabulation: 


Items Frequency 

1. Knowledge acquired in school... 31 

2. Training received while in school 34 
3. Influence of friendships formed 

while in school ............ 13 

4. Influence of teachers .......... 43 

Serre ee 62 

6. Influence of books ............ 54 

7. Neighborhood environment .... 18 


On the basis of the above figures, it 
is quite clear that the combined school 
influences in the lives of the boys and 
‘girls of a generation or two ago were 
very marked. In view of the fact that 
society is continually delegating wider 
and greater responsibilities to the 
schools in the training and rearing of 
children, it is reasonably safe to predict 
that the influence which will be exerted 
by the schools in moulding and shaping 





the character of future generations will 
become more and more pronounced 
Although the home is a time-honored in 
stitution it is being assailed from many 
quarters and its supposedly beneficent 
influence is being seriously questioned 
It is very improbable that any satista 

tory substitute will ever be found to 
take its place. Hope lies rather in 
training young people to make better 
homes in the future than have obtained 
in the past 
end is one of the greatest responsibilities 


[raining toward such ar 


confronting our schools at the present 
time. In the opinion of some, the peo 
ple of the United States are papered and 
booked well nigh unto death. Admit 
ting this, it is difficult to overestimate 
the importance of good books in influ 
encing and leading the youth of our land 
to go in right paths. 

Eighty-one replies were written in 
answer to the question, “At what age 
did you decide what your life work was 
to be?” The range and frequencies are 
indicated as follows: 


Age Number checking 
4 ~ a 
5 6 
6 l 
8 ] 
9 1 
10 7 
12 4 
14 10 
15 4 
16 ..... 10 Median age—16 
17 7 
18 5 
19 3 
20 6 
21 1 
22 3 
23 3 
ee 
[ae 2 
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Age Number checking 
_ Pereresy 1 
PD <Uvvewes | 
Total 81 


Early adolescence is the period when 
our youth are making some of the most 
important decisions of their lives. Next 
to choosing a wife or a husband the 
choice of a vocation is of paramount 
importance. The groundwork for vo- 
cational guidance must be laid before 
our boys and girls have completed the 
elementary grades. This statement 
would seem almost self-evident, but as 
a matter of fact the needs in this direc- 
tion are being met only in a half-hearted 
and inadequate way even in our largest 
and most progressive cities. More 
liberal provision should be made in our 
school budgets for vocational guidance. 

In answer to the query, “What influ- 
ence led you to a decision relative to 
your life work?” some of the comments 
were both interesting and worthy of 
study. We quote as follows: 


“Unusual hardships both mental and 
physical.”—Luther Burbank. 

“A natural love for the smell of prin- 
ter’s ink.” —Irvin S. Cobb. 

“My father’s love for the flag, my 
mother’s spirit of service.”—Richard P. 
Hobson. 

“I have been actuated by the ideas 
impressed on me with great firmness at 
West Point—their watchwords are, 
‘Honor, Duty, Country’—and their 
standard is the highest of any school in 
the country.”—Maj. Gen. H. L. Scott. 

“Came suddenly like an inspiration. 
Perhaps due to association with a par- 
ticularly fine teacher who took an in- 
terest in me, and her predecessor under 
whom I did some particularly satisfac- 
tory work—through personal initiative 
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which I was allowed to use.’’—Frank 
W. Smith. 

“The influence that led me to th 
decision was a small boy’s admiratio: 
of the locomotive engineers who ran the 
trains on a small suburban line withir 
a few yards of my father’s house. M 
first desire to run a train was lat 
coupled with one to build bridges an 
railroads.” —J. Kruttschnitt. 

“The loss of my left arm in a railway 
accident. Had intended entering Wes! 
Point, but was barred by my injury 
—Consul General Nathaniel B. Stewart 

“T wanted after graduation from col 
lege to be a naturalist and explorer 
Agassiz’ influence turned me _ toward 
zoology, and I chose ichthyology as th« 
most open field.”—David Starr Jordan 

“T should say that the training re 
ceived in school was of more value to me 
than the knowledge received. The influ 
ence of friends, teachers and books 
blend together into what one might cal! 
the ‘college atmosphere’ which, as a 
whole, undoubtedly has a powerful in 
fluence... . Asa part of the training 
received while in school I reckon the 
debating society. I think this was the 
strongest single influence.” —Vilhjalmu: 
Stefansson. 

Some of the replies to question nine 
indicated that several of this group of 
notables were opportunists. With them, 
the choice of their vocation was purely 
accidental. There is a certain type of 
individual who has ability and can adapt 
himself to the demands of almost any 
situation. Such persons are likely tc 
succeed in anything they undertak:\ 
The influence of parents and others in 
moulding the lives of a large number of 
the persons selected for this study was 
clearly predominant. Individual initia- 
tive and personal independence were 
also in evidence as determining factors 
in some instances. 
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Criticism of the school. Nearly all of 
the persons responding to the question- 
naire had something to say in answer to 
the request for constructive criticisms 
is to improvements that might be made 
n the conduct of our schools. Most of 
the suggestions made were illuminating 
and to the point. Only a few can be 
included in this paper. The following 
selections are offered: 

“T cannot think of anything more im- 
portant in schools than to direct every 
energy toward the inculcating of two 
things, integrity and industry. Particu- 
lar matters of knowledge are by no 
means so important. It is quite im- 
possible to know everything.”—Harry 
Pratt Judson. 

“I shoud say one way would be to 
encourage good students and especially 
those set on some definite aim.’’—David 
Starr Jordan. 

“By accenting the spiritual and moral 
along with the intellectual.”—A. T. 
Robertson. 

“By a clear emphasis on purpose and 
character.’’—Frederick Starr. 

“By recognizing that the greatest per- 
sonal success is dependent upon one’s 
success in helpful service to others, and 
then undertaking systematically to or- 
ganize and perform such service.”—W. 
L. Gill. 

“T assume that the schools now have 
and use the best methods of imparting 
knowledge, but the greatest work that 
can be done for youth is forming and 
fixing character which is the result of 
he influence of the teacher, exerted 
largely without words but aided by 
them.”—Judge James E. Cartwright. 

“I think that our schools can be of 
far greater service if they will pay more 
attention to meeting the hunger for 
scholarship and real learning on the part 
of the students who wish to know some- 
thing. When you come to think of what 





an ambitious boy or gir! wants to know 
and of the scholarship they would like 
to acquire, and then consider how little 
we are doing in the schools to satisfy 
that desire, you will see what I mean 
by the preceding statement. We waste 
a tremendous amount of time over pro)}- 
ects that sound big but end up with the 
result that is barren.”—David Eugene 
Jones. 

“By less of theory, less of formality, 
less of philosophy and metaphysics, 
more in the way of practical work, and 
much more of the kind that appeals to 
the natural interest of boys and girls. 
Children, unless artificially imprisoned 
and warped by deforming city condi- 
tions, are interested in things—espe- 
cially outdoor things, live things, things 
that move and grow. ‘The cultivation 
of such inclinations, instead of their 
repression, would tend to more health- 
ful development of boys and girls, would 
fit them for greater enjoyment in life, 
and in my judgment would make them 
better men and women.’’—C. Hart Mer- 
riam. 

“The first and basic foundation is the 
training of boys and girls in good prin 
ciples, love of truth, courage, honesty, 
integrity, combining these in the prin- 
ciple of the golden rule, with love and 
patriotic devotion to our country.” 
Thomas M. Wrenne. 

“Inject moral and spiritual influence 
and make vocational training of leading 
importance.”—George Eames Barstow. 

Character building. The one out- 
standing point that was emphasized in 
the comments as to improvements that 
could be made in our school was that of 
character building. As a matter of fact 
very little was said regarding the in- 
formational aspect of school work. Both 
teachers and school administrators read- 
ily admit, (for the most part it is a mere 

(Continued on page 139) 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN THE FORMULATION Ol] 
ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS FOR A PROGRAM 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
W. W. Hen 
Director of Vocational rmation, Green Bay, Wis., Public Sch 
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Introduction 
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successful 
executive in any 


fined, established, 
cepted by the 


responsible, those who are responsible 
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in contact. Cubberly states that, ‘Each 
head of a department in a well organized 
school system will conduct the affairs of 
his department, and without interfer 
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ence on the part of the superintendent, 
but in cases of friction or conflict of 
authority, the superintendent should be 


1Cubberly, Elwood P. Public School 
Administration, Houghton-Mifflin. Page 174. 


tional guidance services in the publi: 
schools. 

Efforts at the formulation of a plan 
of procedure in any school undertaking 
should be organized in terms of the 
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lassified List of Duties of the Voca 
tional Counselor in Schools 
(May Rogers Lane) 

To give EDUCATIONAL GUID 
ANCE by reducing undesirable with- 
drawals from school, adjusting enroll- 
ment in grades and sections, arrang- 
ing for withdrawals according to rules 
of procedure, and developing person- 
ality as it affects mental and social 
achievement. 

A. Stay-in-School Problems 





3. Assisting a pupil to 


to study, or to find a suit 
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grades 
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view. 

5. Interviewing a parent o1 
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for education. 
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Making out a special program 








part-time school for pupils 



























of studies, when there is no certificate age. 
part-time school, whereby a 11. Studying the causes of sch 
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B. Withdrawal Problems. age, in order to check factors 
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drawal to the school principal 
for consent to leave and for 
promise of employment card if 
one is required. 


. Explaining how to apply for a 


job and Jaws relating to part- 
time school, employment cer- 
tificate, home permit, and work- 
ing conditions. 

Checking up on issuance of em- 
ployment certificate, employ- 
ment in firm, and enrollment in 


basis of tests, reports, and inte! 
views and arranging for ad jus! 
ment in enrollment. 


3. Interpreting to pupils the re 


sults of psychological and 
achievement tests with respec! 
to scholarship, grading, or pr 
motion. 


. Arranging for an individual t 


for low or high I. Q. at psyc! 
logical clinic or by a psyc! 
logist. 
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CHART IV 
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previous pupils in their pree- 
ent employwent including fur- COUNSELORS 
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Interviewing pupils whose grades 
are affected by their disposition, 
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sych use of leisure, or other char- or difficult cases of deportment 
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pupil in his family relations, 
referring such cases to the visit- 
ing teacher, visiting nurse, medi- 
cal clinic, dental clinic, psychi- 
atric clinic, or other agency of 
relief, and recording steps taken. 

E. Record Keeping 
17. Maintaining cumulative counsel- 
ing records that show significant 
items of pupil’s achievements, 
abilities, 


personality, interests, 


educational plans, vocational 
choice, test scores, and coun- 
selor’s services rendered. 

18. Reporting progress of a series 


of services or of an investiga- 
tion to a teacher or pupil con- 
cerned. 

19. Forwarding counselor’s 
of a pupil to next counselor, or 
principal, or to employment 
supervisor, or to research bureau 
as the case may require. 

Il. To give CURRICULAR GUID- 
ANCE that will aid in preparing for 
a chosen vocation. 

A. General Information Service. 

1. Informing pupils about the lo- 
cation of schools and courses of 
study, especially with reference 
to occupational outcomes, 
whether public day schools, eve- 
ning schools, trade schools, pri- 
vate schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and university extension 
work, libraries, and museums, 
and special schools. 

2. Checking up the preparation of 
11th grade students who plan to 
go to college with the entrance 


records 


requirements of the colleges 
they wish to enter. 
3. Checking up the educational 


plans of 6th to 9th grade pupils 
to aid in the transfer of groups 
to other schools. 

. Checking up the enrollment of 


> 


te 
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withdrawals beyond compuls: 


school age in evening schor 
trade school, apprentice sche 
corporation school. or othe 


school. 
Specific Information With Refe 
ence to Chosen Occupations 
individuals 


we 


5. Explaining to 
groups the relation of cow 
and subjects of study to spe 
occupations 

6. Assisting students in the « 
tion of subjects within a chose 
course of study, and referrin 
them to descriptions or outlins 
of the « of subjects 
study. 

7. Assisting students in scheduli 


ontent 


required and elective subject 
and extra-curricular activities a 
a desirable educational plan 
their chosen vocations. 

8. Assisting students in enrollme) 
or in study for correspondenc: 
courses in accordance with thx 
Benton Harbor Plan of coopera 
tive instruction with the Inte 
national Correspondence Schoo! 

Supplementary Curricular Se! 
vices, 

9. Assisting a librarian in procu 
ing and setting apart shelves or 
table educational pi 
tures, catalogs, and exhibits t 
aid pupils in the choice of 
schools, courses, and subjects. 

10. Cooperating with other teachers 
in procuring or imparting in 
formation as to schools and 
curriculums, subjects, and othe: 
curricular matters. 


sets of 


11. Investigating opportunities fo 
education in behalf of specia 
individuals or groups by visit 
letter or interview. 

12. Cooperating in the preparation 

pamphlet 


of an_ educational 
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describing the various opportuni- 
ties for schooling and courses 
of study for pupils of secondary 
school age. 

lll. To give OCCUPATIONAL 
GUIDANCE to groups and individ- 
uals that will aid in the choice of 
suitable vocations or life work. 

1. Teaching a general survey of 
occupations before the school 
leaving age and election of high 
school courses, including a study 
of pupils’ interests, abilities, and 
occupational contacts and in- 
formation. 

2. Teaching groups in _ higher 
grades or discussing with in- 
dividuals information about an 
industry, business, or profession 
as to its nature, importance, 
skilled occupations, working 
conditions, advantages and dis- 
advantages, opportunities for 
training, and opportunities to 
enter employment. 

3. Discussing vocational interests, 
aims, and choices with pupil or 
parent in relation to the pupil’s 
school record, test scores, edu- 
cational plans, and study of oc- 
cupational interests, abilities, 
and contacts. 

4. Acquiring a personal library of 
occupational studies, loaning 
studies, or referring to school or 
city library for known references 
about an occupation. 

5. Making and setting up occupa- 
tional exhibits, charts, pictures, 
posters. 

6. Arranging for interviews or 
talks by successful specialists 
and by Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
other club members, who are 
familiar with the kind of infor- 
mation helpful in choice of life 
work. 





7. 


10. 


Arranging for trips to firms or 
accompanying a group, espe- 
cially after occupational choices 
have been considered. 


. Cooperating with Y. M. C. A. 


and Y. W.C. A. “Find Yourself 
Campaigns,” and following up 
the results. 


. Assisting teachers in procuring 


or imparting occupational infor- 
mation or supervising their 
teaching of an _ occupational 
course. 

Obtaining occupational infor 
mation from first-hand investi- 
gation and writing a report of it 


IV. To give PLACEMENT AND 
FOLLOW UP GUIDANCE in order 
to ensure suitable employment and 
working conditions as to wages, hours, 
health, safety, social relations, prog 
ress, and readjustment when desirable 
(By the school counselor). 


1. 


Rejerring, when no opportunity 
for placement is known, a grad- 
uate or non E, C. withdrawal to 
a central placement service. 


. Sending a graduate or with- 


drawal to a firm that seeks an 
applicant directly from the 
s¢ hool. 


. Soliciting an opportunity for 


placement by /etter, telephone, 
or visit for graduates or special 
cases of withdrawals. 
Receiving a call for an appli- 
cant by telephone, mail, or in 
terview from an employer or 
from central placement office 
and notifying source if unable 
to send applicant. 

Following up a certain number 
of special cases of graduates and 
withdrawals by questionnaire, 
interview in evening office hour, 
visit at job or home visit, to dis- 
cuss opoprtunities for further 
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education, experiences, and 
progress at work, and to make 
reports of these cases to illus- 
trate the value of counseling and 
follow-up services. 
6. Keeping work-history records of 
follow-up cases by means of 
telephone or visit to firms cover- 
ing kinds of business worked for, 
occupations held, length of serv- 
ice in occupations, rates of pay, 
reasons for leaving, and further 
education, to make studies that 
illustrate the working experi- 
ences of young people. 


7. Cooperating with the central 
placement office in keeping and 
clearing periodic reports of 
placement and follow-up activi- 
ties. 

V. To engage in PROFESSIONAL 


STUDY AND CONTACTS with 
assistant counselors, faculty guid- 
ance committees, central office staff 
members, supervisors, Branch and 
National Vocational Guidance 
Associations and with other organ- 
izations performing guidance, re- 
search and placement services. 

If the policies of most schools find a 
common element in some statement of 
the Cardinal Principles of Education as 
set out by the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education,' 
it may be held that the vocational guid- 
ance activities comprise one of the most 


1 U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1918, No. 35. The Seven Cardi Prin- 
ciples are: 1. Health. 2. Command oi funda- 
mental processes. 3. Worthy home member- 


ship. 4. Vocations. 5. Citizenship. 6. 
Worthy use of leisure. 7. Ethical character. 
Note: It should be mentioned here that guid- 
ance is needed for all of these objectives, and 
that any service aimed primarily at the 
achievement of one of them will find many 
points of mutually helpful contact with the 
others. This study omits, for the sake of 
brevity, mention of many of these interrela- 
tions that should be expected and fostered. 


hopeful avenues for the expansior 
the vocation’s aim. 

The aims of vocational guidanc: 
part of school policy. The aims of vi 
tional guidance may be taken as an er 
bodiment of that part of school pol 
under which any proposed vocatio 
guidance plans might be contemplat 
or authorized. Section III of Tm 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDAN: 
as formulated and adopted by the Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Associati: 
states that the purposes of vocatior 
guidance work are: 

1. To assist individuals in choosin 
preparing for, entering upon, and ma 
ing progress in occupations. 

2. To give a knowledge of the c 
mon occupations and of the problems 
the occupational world so that pupils 
may be prepared for vocational as wel 
as political citizenship. 

3. To help the worker to understa: 
his relationships to workers in his ow: 
and other occupations and to society 
a whole. 

4. To secure better cooperation be 
tween the schools on the one hand and 
the various industrial, commercial, an 
professional pursuits on the other han 

5. To help adapt the schools to th 
needs of the pupils and the community 
and to aid the pupil in obtaining th 
equality of opportunity which it is th 
duty of the public schools to provide. 

The relation (2) of the plan of organ 
ization and administration presented ir 
the charts, to the policy as here state 
should not be difficult to trace. 

The (3) evidence upon which the s: 
lection and organization of this plan 
based will be found in the references or 
the study of the organization and a: 
ministration of vocational guidanc: 
which are listed at the end of this arti 
cle. 

The last item which should resul! 
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m efforts to formulate any plan, (4) 
e statement of a technique for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the operation 
the plan, lacks considerable objective 
idence as to its validity. However, 
under the research activities as set up, 
is contemplated that a number of 
itical determinations would be made. 
\mong them the 
gested: 
1. Inasmuch as accurate and _ suffi- 
ent occupational information is ordi- 
prerequisite to 


following are sug- 


narily considered a 
sound choice, new form examinations 
might be constructed and administered 
to determine the effectiveness of the 
presentation of occupational informa- 
tion. 

2. Since the life career motive, sound 
choice, and effective guidance should re- 
sult in a more rational selection of, 
preparation for, and accomplishment in 
school courses and vocations, compari- 
sons might be made from the cumula- 
tive records to show the relation of: 

a. The total scholarship of pupils 
who have had the advantages of 
the guidance service as against 
an equated check group who had 
not had these advantages. 

b. The completeness of prepara- 
tion for and compliance with 
specific college entrance require- 
ments in similarly equated 
groups, one with and one witi- 
out the assistance of guidance. 

c. The distribution of occupational 
choices in a guided 
pupils, (meaning by guided, 
given the advantages of guid- 
ance service but in no sense di- 
rected) and of unguided pupils 
compared with the normal ac- 
tual occupational distribution of 
persons of equal mental ability 
and otherwise equal school op- 
portunity. 


group of 





; 


3. A more immediate forecast as to 
the probable effectiveness of the opera- 
tion of the plan, and one that is quite 
convincing to many might be 
secured by submitting it for evaluation 


people 


and criticism to authorities in educa 
tional 
guidance instructors, and to adminis 
trators of vocational guidance. 

4. Per pupil costs calculated for this 
form of organization as compared with 


administration, to vocational 


other types of organization would be 
worth while if the service rendered in 
both cases could be held constant or 
brought into the evaluation. 
Applications for the school 
Students of education who are 


smal 
system, 
thinking in terms of guidance are aware 
of the urgent need for its development 
in the smaller schools. Periodical liter- 
ature contains some descriptions of com 
mendable attempts to give vocational 
guidance service in schools of small size 
where specialization cannot obtain as it 
does in systems with a large number of 
teachers. It is also true that these same 
schools, if they are 
deavoring to cover the other aims of ed 


consistently en 


ucation, will eventually suffer the handi 
cap of lack of 
much in these other lines as they seem 


specialization just as 


to now in the matter of vocational guid 
ance. 

The present plan should be of assis- 
tance to the individual who is really 
adaptable to the 
manded of the teacher of the Mark 
Hopkins variety. 
find herein an analysis of the services 
to be performed. In his endeavor to 
meet the challenge he will avail himsel! 
of the occupational literature developed 
by the larger schools as well as the re 
sources of the local, county, and state 
libraries. In some states, particularly 
in Wisconsin, the University Extension 
Division is rendering an excellent serv- 


generalization de 


Such a teacher will 
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ice to the schools of the state by loan 
collections of occupational information 
literature and books on vocational guid- 
ance. 

In the analysis of the various guid- 
ance duties in sections of the chart, the 
present effort does not attempt to offer 
any suggestion as to the number of 
persons required for the staffing of the 
guidance services. An analysis chart 
showing the number of persons required 
for staffing organizations serving differ- 
ent sizes of school population would 
perhaps be helpful but cannot be con- 
structed with any degree of confidence 
without much more adequate data as to 
the staff requirements in present prac- 
tice than have to our knowledge been 
collected. It is suggested that any en- 
deavor to adapt the present charted or- 
ganization be done in terms of the func- 
tional divisions rather than as payroll 
positions. These functional divisions 
might be telescoped for the small com- 
munity so that one individual would 
attempt to discharge the duties in two 
or more of the divisions. In very large 
systems, several or even many persons 
might be required to discharge a single 
function. 

The necessity for research. Jorgen- 
son says, “Supervision and instruction 
cannot be carried on effectually without 
information that can be had only as a 
result of wide and exhaustive studies of 
the factors involved. Pupils must be 
classified properly, properly adjusted to 
curricula, and kept moving through 
their courses at their own best rates. We 
must know the intelligence of children, 
their physical conditions, their social 
heredity, and their home life. We must 
know the progress they have made in 
their studies, and the lines along which 
their latent and best achievement lies. 
We must know about absences, about 
leaving school, and about the size of 
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class groups. We must know the w 
of our teaching methods, the meaning 
of our class marks, and how to make 
the adjustments needed to put eac! 
child under the very best instructio: 
“So complex have city school systen 
become, especially those of medium 
large sized cities, that superintendent 
of schools cannot themselves collec 
and compile the data needed for their 
own and the school board’s guida: 
As a consequence, many boards of ed 
cation in large and some boards in thy 
small cities have organized departm« 
or bureaus of educational research 
collect and compile data regarding pra 
tically every phase of their respect 
school systems.” A tabulation p 
lished in 1923* showing the frequency 
with which each was stated as an 
tivity of the known research bureaus 
the United States showed the following 
as the eight most frequent activities 


1. Testing (mental and educational! 
2. Surveys and statistics. 

3. Classification of school children 
4. Supervision of special classes 
5. Educational guidance. 

6. Vocational guidance. 

7. Record forms. 
8. Curriculum making. 


It is more than a coincidence that eac! 
of these most frequently attempted re 
search activities is a direct contributior 
to the accomplishment of the aims ©! 
guidance. Consequently, the important 
position accorded research in our pr 
posed plan is well justified. 





1 Jorgensen, The Necessity for Resea 
in Education. The School Board Jour 
August, 1926. Pages 41-42. 

2 U. S. Bureau of Education, City Sx 
Leaflet No. 5, 1923. Research Burea 
City School Systems. 

3 U. S. Bureau of Education, City S 
Leaflet No. 14, 1923. Organization oi 
search Bureaus in City School System 
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the worth 

Meaning B Relerences on the organization and 
r to make xd ministration of vocational guidance 
put each —& Charts of Proposed Organizations 
ruction 1. Myers, George E. The Problem 
ol systen of Vocational Guidance, Mac- 
dium ar millan, 1927. Chart I, page 204. 


ntendents 2. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Organization 


SS Collect 

for their of the Secondary School for 
guidanc Guidance, Bulletin 19, January, 
ls of ed 1928, page 8. 

ds in th 3. Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
artments lic Instruction, General Bulletin 
search | on Guidance, 1927. (Free, Send 
ing pra fifteen cent spostage. ) 

espect 4. Payne, Arthur F. The Organiza- 
ion pu tion of Vocational Guidance, 
requenc) McGraw-Hill, 1925, pages 221- 
S an a 24. 

Ireaus in Charts of Actual Organizations 
ollowing Twenty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 


ities tional Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, Part II, Vocational Guid- 


ational ance and Vocational Education for 
the Industries, Public School Pub- 
dren lishing Co., Boston, page 65. De- 


aSES troit, pages 76 and 79. 

Children’s Bureau Publication 149, 
Vocational Guidance and Junior 
Placement, U. S. Department of 





Labor. (Free from Children’s Bu- 
reau or 65c from Superintendent of 
at eac! . " 
all oe Documents.) Minneapolis, page 
ashe 299. Pittsburgh, page 269. Chi- 
>seagee cago, page 158. Oakland, page 416. 
yortant For the City Systems 


Ir pro- 1. Edgerton, A. H. “Developing a 
Comprehensive Program for Ed- 
ucational and Vocational Coun- 
seling,”’ National Association of 


jour Secondary School Principals, 
S, Bulletin 19, January, 1928, 
eas it pages 47-67. 

2. Myers, George E. The Problem of 





Vocational Guidance, Chapter 
X, “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of a Comprehensive Pro 
gram of Vocational Guidance in 
a City School System.” 

3. Payne, Arthur F. Organization of 
Vocational Guidance, McGraw- 
Hill, 1925. Chapters IX, XII, 
and XIII. 

4. Pennsylvania, Bulletin on Guid- 
ance, “Guidance Organization 
for a City School System,”’ pages 
24-29. 

For the Smaller Communities 


It is frankly admitted that much less 
has been done in guidance in the smaller 
school units, and that in this field there 
are great opportunities for accomplish- 
ment. 

1. Pennsylvania, General Bulletin on 
Guidance, ‘Guidance Organiza- 
tion for Township and Borough 
School Districts,’ page 29. 

2. Myers, George E. The Problem 
of Vocational Guidance, Chapter 
XII, “Vocational Guidance in 
Rural Communities.”’ 

References on Activities of a Voca- 
tional Guidance Program and Duties 
of Vocational Guidance Workers 

1. U.S. Bureau of Education, Voca- 
tional Guidance in Secondary 


Education, Bulletin No. 19, 
1918, page 16. “Vocational 
Guidance Program Recom- 
mended.” 


3. Payne, Arthur F. Organization of 
Vocational Guidance, Chapters 
XIV and XV. 

4. Pennsylvania, General Bulletin on 
Guidance, “Agencies and Meth- 
ods in a Guidance Program,” 
page 30. 
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INTERESTS AND APTITUDES AS CRITERIA IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Cuas. Forpyce, Dept., Measurement and Research, University of Nebraska 


Vocational guidance includes a study 
not only of vocations, but of the inter- 
ests and aptitudes of young people, am- 
bitious to enter some gainful occupa- 
tion. A girl might choose to become a 
musician, but if she has no ear for 
music; if she can not distinguish be- 
tween two tones that differ in pitch, 
time, intensity, and other qualities, she 
can never amount to much in music. A 
large per cent of youth enter callings 
for which they have neither capacity 
nor preparation. 

Guidance of youth into a successful 
life career requires, a measurement of 
their mental level, for the various occu- 
pations have different intellectual re- 
quirements. The Law, 
Medicine, the Clergy, etc. require a high 
degree of intelligence, sufficiently high 
to enable the candidate to complete a 
standard college course and _ subse- 
quently such a technical course as may 
fit him for his specific profession. A 
boy with an Intelligence Quotient (1.Q.) 
of 85 would be sure to fail as a physi- 
cian or a lawyer, while he might become 
an efficient mechanic or farmer, or 
quarry man, where the intellectual re- 
quirements are less exacting. 

The minimum intellectual levels for 
the various vocations may be found in 
Gregory's Fundamentals of Educational 
measurements, Pages 132-136. Having 
determined whether the candidate to be 
guided has the requisite mental level for 
success in the calling or group of call- 
ings that he may desire to enter, the 
next task in guidance is to find out 
whether he has the specific gifts essen- 
tial for efficiency, for one set of apti- 
tudes may lead him to success in a 


professions, 


mechanical pursuit but to failure a 
accountant or a salesman. 

One of the first clues to spe 
ability is found in one’s persistent in- 


terests. Thorndike, Bridges, Hartman 
and other investigators have den 


strated the fact that an interest that 
abides from early youth up to the 
of, say, fifteen or sixteen is an index 
ability on the ground that we do wi 
the thing that we like, or that we 
the thing we can do well. 

As an aid to the discovery of a boy's 
persistent interests the use of the 
called “Interest Blank” is advisabl 
Several of these “Interest Blanks” ar 
in use: Miner’s, Freyd’s and Strong's 
The authors of these blanks believe t 


people in particular occupations have a ne 
set of interests or likes and dislikes that | p 
differentiate them from people in other | ,, 
callings, and that by having the stu p 
dent fill these out giving his preferences | 
for certain callings gives a clue to his | ,, 
specific abilities. si 
Further clues to the candidates quali- | ,, 
fications for some occupation or group | te 
of occupations, are to be found in the | , 
use of Vocational tests. Many tests fo 
aptitude have been constructed in the : 
last dozen or fifteen years, and probabl, 4 
none are more significant than thos: S 
devised by the Institute of Educational | ,, 
Research of Teachers’ College, Colum- } | 
bia University, which began its re- | , 


searches a few years ago. This com ‘] 
mittee confined its researches to three  ;, 
groups of abilities. The first ability F 
deals with ideas and symbols, the se ' 
ond with things and mechanisms, and | 
the third, with clerical items. 

The committee made the attempt 
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find people in these three fields, who 
were efficient in their occupation. They 

w set about to discover the qualities 

| skills essential for this efficiency 
finaily attempted to devise tests 
that would measure these qualities and 
skills. They believed that if the proper 
tests were found those of known ability 

a particular occupation would make 
high scores on the tests, and those with- 
out capacities and abilities in the par- 
ticular field would make low scores. In 
this way they have found tests that pre- 
dict a candidate's future success in some 


hosen calling. 

In the first group, viz, that dealing 
with ideas and symbols, the intelligence 
tests are used for diagnosis. One mak- 
ing high scores on these tests has the 
mental level, which together with such 
ther qualities as persistent application, 
essential for completing a High School 
course and later a College course. He 
will, with the requisite training, have a 
high chance of success in one of the 
Professions: as to which particular pro- 
fession he may most wisely enter de- 
pends upon the degree in which he pos- 
sesses specialized abilities. If he has 
resourcefulness, good judgment, preci- 
sion of motor control, quick reaction, 
keen visual discrimination, manual dex- 
terity, etc. he may make a skillful sur- 
geon. 

Some of these qualities may be ob- 
served by a careful study of the candi- 
date, others are discovered through such 
scientific tests as Whipple’s Steadiness 
test for precision in motor control, the 
reaction timer for quickness in reaction, 
the various eyesight tests, together with 
the Card Sorting tests, and Marble Sort- 
tests for visual discrimination, and 
the Manual Dexterity form boards for 
ibility in manual dexterity. 

If he has the minimum level of intelli- 
gence for the professions, and a high de- 


ing 
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gree of accuracy, together with mathe- 
matical and mechanical ability and an 
aptitude for designing, he may, if well 
trained, become a successful engineer. 
His degree of accuracy may be observed 
through his daily work, his mathemati- 
cal ability may be measured by Rogers’ 
tests for Mathematics, and his mechani- 
cal ability through Stenquist’s Assem- 
bling tests and his capacity for design- 
ing through Spinks Grading Chart for 
Mechanical Drawing, published by P. 
M. Spink, Faribault, Minnesota. 

Mechanical Aptitudes. <A large num- 
ber of pupils have little interest and 
ability in the academic subjects of the 
ordinary school curriculum but have 
more or less marked ability in dealing 
with things and They 
have an aptitude for handling materials, 
moulding and shaping metals, wood and 
other raw materials. Their interests and 
aptitudes adapt them for the crafts and 
trades, where they may become efficient 
even though they have failed in school 
work. Stenquist has found the correla- 
tion between mechanical ability 
general intelligence to be quite low, 
only .20. Pupils failing in the aca- 
demic high school often excel in the 
Technical High School. 

For measuring mechanical ability, 
one of the best tests is Stenquist’s Me- 
chanical Assembling Test for Boys 
This test consists of ten common me 
chanical objects such as a mouse trap 
a small rim lock, a push button, a bicy- 
cle bell, etc. which have been taken 
apart; the task being to reassemble the 
parts in thirty minutes. The test meas 
ures general mechanical ability of young 
people, who have learned no trade but 
who may have potential ability, which 
if trained will develop into skill in some 
craft or trade. 

The so-called 1. E. R. Mechanical a 
sembly test for girls is equally well 
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adapted for diagnosing mechanical 
ability among girls. Other useful tests 
for the discovery of Mechanical apti- 
tude are, Stenquist’s Mechanical Apti- 
tude test, the Army Mechanical Interest 
test, The Army Trade Test, and Thurs- 
ton’s Manual Training Tests. 

Boys and girls interested in me- 
chanical devices soon become familiar 
with the more common mechanical ob- 
jects, therefore the so-called Recogni- 
tion tests are of great value. Here the 
objects, themselves, are arranged on a 
board or they are pictured in the so- 
called picture test and the pupil re- 
quired to identify them. Since we are 
living in an age dominated by mechani- 
cal devices and machines, it becomes 
important to discover those aptitudes 
that may lead to mechanical skill: the 
importance is more obvious when we 
confront the fact that productive labor 
in its various forms demands the time 
and energy of more than one-half the 
people. Thus far we have referred to 
two types of ability—the first, concerns 
itself with general intelligence, the sec- 
ond, with mechanical intelligence. 
Clerical work. While mechanical 
ability is frequently found among those 
of mediocre general intelligence, clerical 
ability requires a comparatively high 
degree of intelligence, this level depend- 
ing upon the kind of clerical work to be 
done; some clerks do simple routine 
work, while others like the accountant 
requires superior intelligence, for upon 
his certified statement loans of millions 
of dollars may hinge. Such clerical work 
demands analytical ability, integrity, 
persistence, etc. 

Among the tests for the discovery of 
clerical ability are the following: Thurs- 
ton’s Examination in Clerical Work, 
Toop’s Clerical test, Thorndike’s Cler- 
ical test, the Number Grouping test, 
The Card Sorting test, Pyle’s Marble 
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sorting test, Whipple’s Steadiness tes: 
tests for ability in sorting tickets a: 

papers and in posting and adding co)- 
umns of figures, indexing and filing, et: 
and many other clerical tests described 
in Link’s Employment Psychology. 

In addition to the abilities revealed 
by the above mentioned tests, typist 
dictaphone clerks, computing and othe: 
machine operators, need manipulatiy: 
capacity in the use of a machine. Her 
the accuracy test, reaction time tests, 
tests for tactile sense, eye tests for visioy 
etc. must be given. For the higher 
types of clerical work, the intelligence 
test the ergographic test for persistenc: 
and some of the character tests for in 
tegrity are essential. 

Salesmanship. As already suggested 
the Institute of Educational Research 
confined its study to academic, mechani- 
cal and clerical abilities. Salesmen like 
clerks represent several levels of ability 
Rather ordinary ability suffices for 
salesmanship in retail stores. Whole- 
sale selling requires a higher mental 
level with other qualities for salesman- 
ship, while Specialty selling requires 
superior intelligence and a high degree 
of technical skill. Specialty salesman- 
ship takes in office and household spe- 
cialties and other products usually 
classified as luxuries: It includes Insur- 
ance, Stock and Bond sales etc. Such 
salesmanship requires quickness in 
thought, accuracy in judgment, language 
ability, and attractive personality, tact, 
etc. Selling calls for a battle of wits, 
an intellectual combat between people 
of different personalities. Among the 
tests for revealing ability in salesman- 
ship are—The Mental Alertness test 
the Language test, The Social Intelli- 
gence tests, Personality tests, together 
with the observed qualities that go t 
make up energy, good appearance, 
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optimism, self directive ability, leader- 
ship, and cooperativeness. 


Suggestive list of vocational tests. 


1. Terman’s Individual Mental Test 
described in Terman’s Test on the 
Measurement of Intelligence. 

?. Herring’s Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Tests. 

3. Otis’ S. A. Tests of Mentality. 

4. Columbia Research Bureau Eng- 
lish Test. 

5. The Cross English Test. 

6. Eyesight Test, Lowell’s chart. 

7. The Card Sorting Test. 

8. Woodworth-Wells number cancel- 
lation Test for Accuracy. 

9. Whipple’s Steadiness Test. 

10. Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank. 

11. Filing Test. 

12. Typing Test. 

13. Comptometer Test. 

14. Special Perception Test. 

15. Pyles Marble Sorting Test. 

16. Manual Dexterity Formboard. 

17. Stenquist’s Mechanical Assembly 

Test. 

18. The Ferguson Formboard. 

19. Sandford’s Reaction Timer. 

20. The Aesthesiometer. 

21. I. E. R. Assembly Test for Girls. 

22. The Ergograph. 

23. Toop’s Clerical Test. 

24. Thorndike’s Clerical Test. 

25. Thurston’s Examination in Cleri- 

cal work. 

26. Thurston’s Examination in Typ- 

ing. 

27. Rogers’ Tests for 

Mathematical Ability. 

28. Allports Measurement of Person- 

ality. 


Diagnosing 


Other valuable tests are noted in Kit- 
son’s Psychology of Vocational Adjust- 
ment, Lippincott Co., Chicago, Illinois. 





Chapman’s Trade Tests, Henry Holt 
Co., New York. Griffitt’s Fundamental 
in Psychology, Macmillan Co., New 
York. Toop’s Trade Test in Education. 
Ruggles’ Diagnostic Test of Aptitude 
for Clerical Office Work and Sten- 
quist’s Measurement of Mechanical 
Ability. (Last three are published by 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, New York. 

Tests 2-5 and 25 and 26 are pub- 
lished by the World Book Co., Chicago. 
Test No. 1 is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Chicago. Test 6-14 are 
well described in Link’s Employment 
Psychology, published by Macmillan 
Co., New York City. Test 15-22 may 
be bought through C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago. 23, 24 and 27 are published 
by Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Allport’s 
Measurement of Personality Psy. Bull. 
18: 441-455. 

An illustrative case. J}. W.S. recent- 
ly came to the writer to seek vocational 
guidance. His age was sixteen years 
and six months: he was doing poor 
work in the second year in one of 
Nebraska’s best high schools. His 
record in mechanical drawing and shop- 
work was, however, excellent. His 
ambition was to become a physician and 
surgeon. 

The following is a record of his likes 
and dislikes as shown in Strong’s In- 
terest Blank. L signifies a like and D 
a dislike for the work mentioned: 


—- 
~ 


1. Auto Salesman 
2. Bookkeeper 

3. Cashier in Bank 
4. Civil Engineer 
5. Factory Worker 
6: Inventor 

7. Machinist 

8. Musician 


Sree er oOo 
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9. Physician L 
10. Real Estate Salesman D 
11. Sculptor L 
12. Specialty Salesman D 
13. Surgeon I 
14. Bookkeeping D 
15. Chemistry 
16. Manual Training L 
17. Nature Study L 
18. Physiology D 
19. Zoology D 
20. Making a radio set L 
21. Interviewing men for 

a Job D 


22. Writing personal letters D 
23. Entertaining others D 


24. Auto Repairman L 
25. Carpenter L 
26. Chemist D 
27. Draftsman L 
28. Farmer D 
29. Life Insurance Sales- 
man D 
30. Manufacturer L 
31. Office Clerk D 
32. Private Secretary D 
33. Retailer D 
34. Social Worker D 
35. Statistician D 
36. Traveling Salesman D 
37. Botany D 


38. Mathematics 

39. Mechanica! Drawing 

40. Physics 

41. Shopwork 

42. Operating Machinery 

43. Interviewing pros- 
pects in selling D 

44. Writing reports D 


reore 


The above display indicates that J. 
W. S.’ interests lie mainly in the field 
of mechanics; the fact that he has been 
very successful in shop work and that 
he has not only built many radio sets 
but that he repairs the radios of the 


neighborhood confirms the diagnosis 
the interest blank. 

J. W. S. had a mental age of fourteen 
as shown by Terman’s Individual t 
giving him an I. Q. of 85, which p 
cludes him from the professions: 
lack of the qualities essential for a phy 
sician and surgeon was shown in his 
dislike in school for all scientific sub- 
jects except nature study, although in 
these subjects he had skillful teachers 
negative guidance here was further 
dicated by his low scores in tests 6 
15, 16 and 22. 

The responses of the interest blank 
do not point to clerical work as he gives 
a negative response in items 2, 14, 3] 
32, and 35 and 44. It would be unwis: 
to guide him into clerkship as shown in 
his low scores in tests 1, 6, 7, 8,°11, 12, 
13, 22, 23, 25 and 26. Negative inter 
ests as shown in the following items o/ 
the interest blank foreshadow little lik 
ing for salesmanship: 1, 10, 12, 22, 23 
29, 33, 34, 36 and 43. Nor do tests 
1, 4, 8, 19, 22 show aptitude for busi 
ness pursuits. His tempermental and 
personality traits would further militate 
against salesmanship; but items 4, 5, 6 
7, 16, 20, 24, 25, 27, 30, 39 and 41 of 
the interest blank show marked prefer 
ence for mechanical pursuits. This 
diagnosis is still further strengthened 
by high scores made in the following 
tests: 6, 9, 14, 16, 17 and 18. J. W 
S.’s teachers were advised to give him 
every subject in the high school that 
would contribute to his mechanical 
training and then to encourage him to 
enter one of our better technical schools 
for the completion of his training. The 
particular phase of mechanical work to 
be selected will undoubtedly become 
clear as he progresses in his preparation. 

The vocational guidance profile of 
this case may be illustrated as follows 
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INDIVIDUAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
PROFILE 
\ame, J. W. S. School Grade, » 4 
Age, 16 years and 6 months 


Ay 4 
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Read the profile thus: John tested 85 
in the intelligence test, 80 in both cleri- 
cal and selling ability and 95 in me- 
chanical ability. The scores shown are 
a composite of the various tests. 


SCHOOL TRAINING AND SUCCESS- 
FUL CAREERS 
(Continued from page 123) 
abstraction), that the building of char- 
acter is of paramount importance but in 
reality what is done in this direction is 
altogether roundabout and _ incidental. 
The feeble efforts that are made in this 
direction are sicklied o’er with a pale cast 
of doubt and suspicion. Such subjects 
as arithmetic, spelling, geography, etc. 
are ushered into our schools by way of 
the front entrance, but courses which 
emphasize character-building are forced 
to sneak in at the back door. Perhaps 


the time is not far distant when our 
school programs of study will be com- 
pletely overhauled, and first things put 
first. 


Then more thought will be given 
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to the individual student and to the 
means of fitting him for his life work. 


A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL PREF- 
ERANCES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 119 
were as yet undecided as to what voca- 
tions they preferred. 

In the four years of registration these 
42 students have had an aggregate of 
168 chances to indicate a vocational 
preference, but out of this number of 
chances there were 80, or 47% of the 
whole, where the students stated that 
they were undecided. 

The median consistency rating, based 
upon the total number of preferences 
indicated, was 51.7%. 





THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

MAVERICK 


By Lewis ApbAMs 


Formerly Recorder and Lecture? 


in Education, Southern Branch 


Umiversity of California 


A discussion of the type of work 
now being done in vocational guidance 
by the more progressive colleges and 
universities, with a natural emphasis 
upon the academic courses that will 
directly or indirectly prepare the 
student for his chosen occupation. 


262 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


Volume 8, 
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Harvard Education 


Send for a complete catalogue 
of these Studies. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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an 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Cleveland convention doubtless 
will be one of the most worth while in 
the history of the movement. Dr. Mary 
H. S. Hayes, president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Convention and 
Dr. Mabel R. Fernald, chairman of the 
program committee, met recently with 
the local committee in Cleveland and we 
are assured both the program and local 
arrangement will be extraordinary. 

Registration will begin Thursday 
morning February 21st and the first 
general session will be Thursday after- 
noon with four outstanding speakers. 

Ample provision is being made for 
sectional meetings without sacrificing 
the general sessions. On Friday there 
will be two general sessions, one from 
nine to ten and one from two to three, 
each followed by three sectional meet- 
ings. The annual banquet will be Fri- 
day evening. 

The Personnel Research Federation, 
the American Management Association, 
and the Bureau of Appointment Secre- 
taries are holding their conferences at 
this time and have opened their meet- 
ings to the members of the Guidance 
Association. On Saturday morning there 
will be a joint meeting of these groups. 

The business meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association is 
called for Saturday afternoon and the 
Saturday evening meeting will be de- 
voted to a program of special interest to 
Superintendents of Schools. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
held in New York September Sth, it 
was decided to charge a registration fee 
of $1.00 for the Cleveland convention. 
The treasurer finds it very difficult to 
take care of the many bills incident to a 


national convention when the fee for na- 
tional membership is only fifty cents 
The one dollar convention fee is waived 
for all new members joining the associa 
tion at the Cleveland meeting. Guest 
tickets will be issued to members oj 
those other national associations wi! 
have opened their meetings to members 
of the guidance association. Guest 
tickets will be available also for those 
who care to attend only one session 0/ 
special interest. 

Miss Cooley, secretary of the associa 
tion has been successful this year in get 
ting the selling date for railroad tickets | 
advanced sufficiently to enable ever 
body to take advantage of the reduced 
rates to the N. E. A. meeting imme- 
diately following the guidance confer- 
ence. The Guidance Headquarters will | 
be in the Cleveland Hotel and advance | 
reservation is quite desirable. 

The Boston convention recommended 
that committees be appointed to revise } 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the Principles of Vocational 
Guidance. 

Dr. Walter Bingham of New York 
Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley of New j 
Orleans, and Fred C. Smith of Harvard 
have been assigned the task of approach- 
ing some Foundation for subsidy for the 
National Association and the Vocationa! 
Guidance Magazine. A report of this 
committee will be made at Cleveland 

The convention is only three months 
away. You can afford to attend. [hi 
convention needs you, you need the con 
vention. A reservation at the Cleveland 
Hotel now will assure you a place al 
headquarters. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 








ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


21st Anniversary 
of the Movement 


1908 — 1929 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1929 
Headquarters — Hotel Cleveland 


Just previous to the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 











The following letter in regard to the 
advanced selling dates for tickets in the 
south and west will be of interest to 
many.—Editor. 


CENTRAL PASSENGER 
ASSOCIATION 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
Chicago, Il. 


October 19, 1928 
C. A. Fox, Chairman, 
R. E. Pepper, Secretary 
COPY 
CLEVELAND, O., FEBRUARY 21, 28, 
1929. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE AND ALLIED ORGAN- 


IZATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 





Emma Pritchard Cooley, Secretary, 
National Vocational Guidance Assn.., 
Orleans Parish School Board, 
Municipal Building, 

New Orleans, La. 

Dear Madam:— 

Acknowledging your letter of 16th 
instant expressing your appreciation of 
the selling period February 18 to 24, 
1929, authorized for convention of the 
Department of Superintendence and 
Allied Organizations of the National 
Education Association, to be held at 
Cleveland, O., February next: 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding we beg to explain that 
from the territory of the Central Pas- 
senger Association, which is north of the 
Ohio River, the selling dates will be 
February 19 to 25, but that from more 
remote districts sales will be February 
18 to 24, namely, from Alabama, 
Florida, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Texas, and from the far west, selling 
dates earlier than February 19-25 au- 
thorized as shown below: 


Colorado (except Jules- 
burg), Wyoming, New 
Pe + chusccedeeeese Feb. 18-24 
Montana, Utah, Southern 
Oe Tree Feb. 17-23 


Arizona, British Columbia, 
Nevada, Northern Idaho, 
Oregon (except via Cali- 


fornia), Washington .... Feb. 15-21 
SEE. oasdeernwas wes Feb. 14-20 
Oregon (via California) ... Feb. 13-19 

Yours truly, 
(Signed ) 
ot A. Fox, 
Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz has 
been appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee to revise the Principles of Vocational 
Guidance. Serving with her are Miss 
Leona Buchwald of Baltimore, Dean 
Bradshaw of North Carolina, and Dr. 
Hayes of New York. This committee 
is very desirous of having all members 
of the National Association submit to 
them suggestions for revision of this ma- 
terial. The chairman sends the follow- 
ing note to all members of the National 
Association: 

“Please get out your Principles of 
Vocational Guidance, 1924 revision. 
Look over them with all your customary 
thoughtfulness and send suggestions for 
revision to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision for this year, Doro- 
thea de Schweinitz, 32 West Market 
Street, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. She 
would like your comments not later than 
November twenty-sixth.” 





Columbia College, under the plan of 
curriculum study under the leadership 
of Dean Hawkes and the committee on 
instruction, has inaugurated a new plan 
of undergraduate instruction. The first 
two years are to be considered prelim- 
inary and exploratory, with orientation 
courses in several fields and with skilled 
advisers to aid the student in reaching 
decisions affecting his educational and 
vocational career. The junior and senior 
years are planned to be of genuine uni- 
versity character, either in preparation 
for the professional or graduate work 
of the university, or for “preparation 
for the yet more serious business of 
living a useful and high-minded life.’’ 
Under this plan, some students “may 
wish to go somewhat deeply into a 
narrow field of intellectual endeavor, or 
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more broadly, yet very carefully, 
two or three domains of scholarship 
An interesting feature of the plan is tha; 


students who can show that they are 


competent to omit any courses wil! ly 
encouraged to do so. Two other expe: 
ments involve the plan of offering |ec- 


ture courses for which no prerequisites 
or examinations are required and offer- 


ing reading courses which aim to co 
ordinate information drawn from tw 
or more departments of study and co: 


ducted by a group of instructors from 


the several departments represented 


At the fall meeting of the New Eng- 


land Vocational Guidance Association 
held on Wednesday, October 24, Mr 


Michael F. Downey, Assistant Superin- 


tendent of Boston Schools, gave a very 
fine lecture on The Child in Industry 





JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 
deals with the application of 


modern natural and social 
science to 


healthful nutrition 
suitable clothing 
proper housing 

wise use of income 
efficient home management 
child care and parental 
education 
| and the development of these 
ideas at home and abroad. 


Published monthly by the American 
Home Economics Association. 


Yearly subscription price, $2.50 
After Jan. 1, 1929— $3.00 


Sample copy free if you refer to 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 
in your request. 


101 EAST 20th STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ftace 


Albany 
Amsterdam 
Batavia 


Buftalo 
Elmira 
Gloversville 
Elmira 
Jamestown 


Manhasset 
Mt. Vernon 


New York City 
Niagara Falls 


Oneida 
Rochester 


Schenectady 


Seneca Falls 
»cotia 
>yracuse 


Yonkers 


Teacher 
Ethel A. Brewer 
Harold J. Brennan 
Mrs. Lucy Stellar 
Kathleen Gunn 
Dolores Carolon 
Alda Devitt 
Edward Welch 
Emma Kingsley, Prin 
Mrs. Sara Keiner 
Jarana LaBurt 
Helena M. Stonehouse 
George W. Winslow 
3essie G. Smith 
Clinton W. Perry 
Clara F. Carpenter 
C. Parks Belknap 
Inez M. Polder 
Harold J. Donley 
Wm. A. Torrance 
Maria Todd 
Mrs. Bessie R. Bartlett 
Bertha Luchs 
Harry W. Schrader 
Harris C. Allen 
Raymond Alt 
Lida Johnston 
George Everill 
Elizabeth Skivington 
Mrs. Jennie B. Conroy 
Mrs. Anna T. Smith 
Miss U. Hutchinson 
C. C. Perry 
Robert Voss 
Mildred C. Lincoln 
Jane F. Cameron 
Arthur H. Bates 
C. M. Graham 
M. E. Greenwood 
E. M. Manchester 
E. E. Martin 
Miss M. Snyder 
Walter J. Willis 
Elizabeth Oatting 
Harry Young 
Ella Cohan 
Mrs. Doran 
Miss Jessie D. Ebert 
Joseph Werner 
Mary Butcher 
Viola Reynolds 
Donald M. Kidd 
Raymond Kelly 


Lela Sine 
Mrs. Bessie R. Bartlett 
Leon LaFleur 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TEACHERS 


(Continued from last month) 


Address 


High School 


School No. 7 


High School 


Jefferson Jr. High 
Washington Jr. High 


Lincoln Jr. High 


High School 

606 W. 113th St 

No. Jr. High School 
So. Jr. High School 
No. “ 


Dept. of Education 


Madison Jr. High School 


Monroe High School 
Madison Jr. High 


Monroe Jr. High 


Jefferson Jr. High 
Washington Jr. High 


West High School 
Monroe Jr. High 

Madison Jr. High 
Monroe Jr. High 

Nott St. School 


Washington Irving Jr. High 


Central Park Int. 
Van Corlaer Int. 
McKinley Intermediate 


32 State Street 
High School 
Board of Education 


Continuation School, 401 


Genesee St. 
Eastwood High Schoo! 
High School 
Hawthorne School 


W. 
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Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, New 
York, has issued a number of books and 
pamphlets on labor and educational problems. 
The following are of special interest to our 
readers: The Labor Approach to Psychol- 
ogy, by Arthur W. Calhoun, $1.75; Union- 
ism That Will—and Won’t—Organise, by 
A. J. Muste (10 cents) ; The Worker Looks 
at Government, by Arthur W. Calhoun, 
$1.60; and six short plays written by stu- 
dents and mimeographed at 25 cents each. 


The Bureau of Vocational Guidance at 
Harvard has issued mimeographed directions 
for writing case reports, with a sample re- 
port of Case No. 92, page 143 of Case 
Studies in Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Ginn and Company. 


Boston Public Schools has issued a pamph- 
let, Guidance—Educational and Vocational: 
A Tentative Plan for Group Counseling in 
Intermediate Schools. This pamphlet of 
twenty pages contains outlines of the courses 
being introduced this year into the inter- 
mediate schools of Boston. 


The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New York, has 
issued a pamphlet called, The Successful 
Book Shop: A Manual of Practical Infor- 
mation. This deals with the advantages of 
selling books, the characteristics of good 
bookselling, different types of book shops, 
where to locate, selecting the stock, finance, 
display, and promotion. It is a very useful 
pamphlet and the association is anxious to 
cooperate with counselors in colleges and to 
furnish speakers on bookselling. 


The Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard has issued a fifty-cent 
pamphlet called, Suggestions on Report 
Writing, by two of the instructors. is 
pamphlet of eighty-three pages gives illus- 
trations of the case method as carried on in 
the Business School with illustrations of 
cases and case reports. There are many 
useful, practical suggestions. 


The Vocational Guidance Department of 
the New Orleans Public Schools has issued 
through the High School Scholarship Asso- 
ciation of that system a number of pamph- 
léts on vocational information, the latest 
being The Registered Nurse in New Orleans 


and The Cosmetician in New Orleans. An 
interesting feature connected with these 
pamphlets is the issuance of a typewritten 
supplement to each outlining the occupa- 
tional information necessary for the guid 
ance of Negro girls in each occupation under 
consideration. 


Northeastern University School of En- 
gineering, which is run on the cooperative 
plan, has issued a brief pamphlet containing 
follow-up information in reference to its 
students. 


Miss H. A. Howe has written an excel- 
lent pamphlet for the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, entitled, Getting a Job. Miss Howe 
has charge of one of the high-grade em 
ployment offices in Boston, an agency which 
has recently made use of certain testing de- 
vices for the advisement of its clients. 


THE LAW 
AS A VOCATION 


By Frepertck J. ALLEN 


Late Research Associate of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University, and Editor 
of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
sine. 


Introduction by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


study of opportunities, 
responsibilities, and rewards in the 
profession of the law. A _ discussion 
for those who are attempting to choose 
a career, and for vocational advisers. 


A critical 


83 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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